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PURE HONEY WANTED. 


IGHEST Market Price will be paid for Comb 
and Extracted Honey. Address 


J. H. STEVENS, 


Wholesale and Retail 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal 

of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
by - LBERT 

S KING, containing 
contributions from 
experienced Bee- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 

A large space is 
devoted to beginners, 
giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, throughout the year. 

TERMS: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Book, in German or English, and Magazine, one 
year, $1.70. 





A 64-page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containing | 


a beautiful life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN ‘BEES, in their natu- 
ral colurs, with prize essay of Mrs. Eilen S. Tup- 
per: * Queen Rearing.” by M. Quinby, * Instruc- 
tion for Beginners,” “etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted.—Cush commissions and per- 


manent employment. 
Address KING & SLOCUM, 
_ 61 Hudson St., F _N. ¥. 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 


Made Entirely of Metal, 
NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICES, $5.50 to $10.00. 





Circulars with directions for use on 
application. 





i ORDERING, be sesttanion to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 

As we have procured the machinery for making 
every part on our own premises, we can supply 


Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth, etc., etc. 
Bearings, Stubs’ Steel—Boxes, self-oiling. 
July- . <a A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





MOON’S “ BEE WORLD,” 


JUBLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the ony 
publication of the kindin the South. It is 
devoted exclusively to 


BEE CULTURE, 


And should be in the hands of every Bee- Keeper 
in the United States. Two Dollars per year. 


Send for sample copy. Address 
ee Se _” F. MOON, Rome, Ga. | 
PER DAY. Agents wanted. 


$5 to $2 All classes of working people 
of both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own localities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, than 
anything elee. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour's work. Full 
particulars, terms, etc., sent free. Send us your 
address, atonce. Don’ t delay. Now is the time. 
Don’t look for work or business elsewhere, until 
you haye learned what we offer. 

marv5y1 G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Me. 








HONEY 


AND 


Maple Syrup. 


Cc. O. PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET STS.,, 
CHICAGO. 


Highest Price Paid for 


BEESWAX. 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 5. 


OR SALE at the Office of the AMERICAN Ber 
JOURNAL— sent on receipt of price and 
postage. 





Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. wt 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping...... 
Postage on either of the above, 20 gee 





Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870...... 25 
The Bee- Keepers’ Text- Book, Cloth..... 7 
Paper. 40 


The American Beo-Kesper’ 8s Guide, By 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers....... 
Bees and their Management. By Mrs. 
MEE cabchisussadbuscssprewsceveens 
Address all orders to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


N 
7 FREDER. 
St) The BEST in use. 
Sample by mail 735 cents. 
“Thi Circular free. Address 
al ] C.C.VAN DEUSEN, 
— 











WIRE CLOTH 


FOR HONEY EXTRACTORS ! 
Bee Veils, Queen Cages, etc., 


Galvanized or Tinned ready for use, also a full 
assortment for all purposes. 


MASPETH WIRE CLOTH CO., 
(HotpswortH & Co.,) 
56 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 
oct75yl 





MY” NCIE APIARY. Italian Bees and 
- Queens of the highest grade of purity 
Queens, $3.50 each. Full stocks in Langstroth 
Hives, $15 each. Ten stocks, $12 each. Purity 
and safe arrival ae ei 
P. F. DAVIS, Muncie, 
july%y1 had Delaware Co., Ind. 


FOR SALE! 


100 COLONIES OF BEES, and Farm of 69 
acres; extra good location. Average re 
ceipts per colony per annum for four years, $14.00. 
I have to chanye climate on account of health. 
For particulars, address Ga. DALE, 
june75tf {T) Border Plains, Iowa. 





Sprout Brook, N.Y. 
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HONEY EXTRACTOR 


For $10.00. | 


Send for Illustrated Circular to 


J. L. PEABODY & CoO., 


aug75tf 


PEABODY | 
| 
| 


NORMAL, ILL. 


The Voice of Masonry, 


AND 
FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Is an 80-page, 8vo., monthly periodical, devoted 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBert G. Mackey; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $3.00 
per year. Specimen copies 25c. Canvassers 
wanted. Address 

JOHN W. BROWN, Publisher, 

196 and 198 S. Clark St., Chicago, Il. 


QUEENS FOR 1875. 


Fourteen 





july-tf 





Years Experience in 

Propagating. 

SHALL breed direct from Imported Mothers, 

and guarantee purity and safe arrival to pur- 
chasers. The price will be very low. Send for 
my Circular. 

WM. W. CARY, 

Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Bee-Keepers, Attention ! 


BESS SPSRs, 

nd all o'hers out of employment for the winter, 
4% =6wanted to introduce an article which is an 
absolute necessity in every household. Living 
salary guaranteed to every man and woman. 
Sample worth $1.00, sent for 25 cents. 
LANCASTER & CO., 

Chicago, Illinois. 


2 DTEITTs. 
SUBSCRIBE for the Western Scientific 
Journal, published in the interest of in- 
ventors. It contains decisions of the courts on 
patents, how to obtain patents, and much Sci 
entific reading. Only 75cents peryear,inadvance. | 
Address, L. O. WILSON, 
Nov.75yl.cx. Patent Lawyer, Editor, Peoria, Ill. | 


: TULIP TREES. 


Witt send in exchange 
100 Two-Year-Old Tulip Trees 


FOR A 
New No. 1 Honey Extractor, 


with two Honey Knives, (one straight and one 
curved. Correspondence from those wishing the 
trees solicited.) Address, 
WM. E. FREEMAN, 
Olustee Creek, P. O., Ala. | 


feb74tf 





Nov.75.tf 








Nov2mp 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES, 


IN THE 


Highest Grade of Purity 
Sent by mail post-paid at the 
following prices: 


Tested Queens, each...... $3. 
Warranted Queens, each... 1.50 





MHESE Queens are all young and bred from 
Imported Mothers, and those who pur- 
chase tested Queens. can rely on them to breed 
from. Queens furnished on short notice, and in 
all cases, purity and safe arrival is guaranteed. 


PURE BRED POULTRY!! 


I also breed Buff and Partridge Cochins. Brown 
Leghorn and 8.8. Hamburg Chickens. Eggs of 
the above varieties for hatching safely packed 
and shipped by express, at $1.50 per doz. Safe 
arrival gnaranteed. Address 


T. N. HOLLETT, 
Pennsville, Morgan Co., Ohio. 


aprly 





y IND READER, if you are in any way inter- 
ested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a sample copy 
of our Monthly “GLEANINGS IN BEE CUL- 
TURE.” Simply write your address plainly ona 
postal card, and address 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





A. KERNBERCER, 


(Successor to Baumeister & Co.,) 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


DEALER IN HONEY 
AND BEESWAX, 
230 West Randolph St., 


CELIICAGO. 


| *Apicoltore, Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 
4 trale d@incoraggiamento per l Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubblicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 1868; esce in fas- 
cicoli mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni e 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton Ticino e di L. 5 anticipate.— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Fiancia: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 
—Un numero separato L, 1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

Per le annate arretrate L. 4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 
meno. 

Dirigerelimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
dell’ Associazione Centrale: Conte CARLO BOR- 
ROMEO, MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni. N. 
41 


QU SINS. 


EV. A. SALISBURY, of Camargo, Douglas 
Co., Ill., will furnish Italian Queens, or full 
colonies of Bees, all texted pure, and bred from 
select mothers. Low prices. {T) aprtf 








julytf 











\END 25cts. to G. P. ROWELL & CO, New 

York, for Book (97th edition) containing lists 

of 2000 newspapers, and estimates showing cost 
of advertising. marly 
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{a@s~ Address all communications and 
remittances hereafter to 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark st., Chicago, II. 


TRADE PRICED FOR BEES, 107070, 


One Hive pure Italian Bees, tested Queen, $20.00 
Two Hives, = - - 35.00 
Three Hives, - - * 45.00 
Good Italian Stocks of 10 Hives or more each 10.00 

All the above to be in perfect condition, and 
delivered in San Diego or on board Steamer. If 
taken direct from Apiary by the purchaser, five 
per cent. will be deducted on above prices. 


Price List for Italian Queens, 





Demand Gone, CWGOM. ooo ccccsscvcrcdcccerccss $5.00 
Orders of five or more, $4 each. 
Fertile Queens (not tested)..............-066. $4.00 


Orders of five or more, $3 each. 

Will be ready to fill orders for Queens from 
February till September, 1876. All bills payable 
in gold coin or equivalent in currency. 

(2 Printed instructions for Italianizing Black 
or Hybrid stocks will be furnished to each pur- 
chaser of Bees. 

Trrus—Cash to accompany orders, or satisfac- 
tory reference. 

Address, J.S. HARBISON, San Diego, Cal. 
dec2m Post Office Box 22. 


THE EMERSON BINDER, 


For binding Magazines and Papers. 





Is in appearance, precisely like the cover of a 
regularly bound book, and is the only FILE that 
binds periodicals as received, and holds them in 
a perfect vise, and when full, serves as a complete 
binder, as firm and durable as a regularly bound 
book. , 


We are prepared to furnish them for 


BINDING THE BEE JOURNAL, 


Lettered on the back with title in gold. Size of 
Binder for the American Bee Journal, 644x10. 


Cloth and Paper........... 50 cents each. 
oc 500¢0ncsencese caenecs 60 “ “ 
Leather and Cloth........... = “ 


te Postage on either style 12 cents. 
Address, 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Room 4, 196 and 198 Clark St., Chicago. 





1874. 1874, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Thirteen years experience in rearing Italian 
Queens. One queen sent for $1.50. 


All queens sent by mail, purity and safe arriva) 


naranteed. 
ec3m H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 








THE BEST PRESENT 


For a lady is a“ Broadway Adjustable Table”; 
and for a little girl a* Broadway Toy Table.” 
New designs; unique, perfect, and Very Cheap. 
A child can fold it up 


Adjustable to any height. 
and carry it from room 
to room or hide it be- 
hind a sofa. For cut- 
ting, sewing, reading, 
writing, children’s stu- 
dy and amusement, it 
is a Constant Con- 
venience. Capital in 
sickness and for games. @ 
Every family needs @ 
one or more. Delivered # 
free, For sizes and & 
prices, address JOHN 
D. HALL, 816 Broad- t 5 
way. N.Y. Order early for the Holidays. 
AGENTS WANTED. Great Inducements, 
declyeom 








have founded my business on the belief that 
4 the public are anxious to get their seeds di- 
rectly form the grower, and I therefore offer 
FREE toevery man and woman inthe United 
States who cultivates a farm, tills a vegetable 
garden, or plants a flower garden, my large, IIl- 
ustrated Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seeds 
for 1876; it contains, in addition to the choicest 
kinds produced in Europe, one hundred and fifty 
varieties of vegetable seed grown on my four 
seed farms. Customers of last season need not 
write for it. As the original introducer of the 
Hubbard, Marblehead and Butman Squashes, 
Phinney’s Melon, the Marblehead Cabbages, and 
ascore of other new vegetables, I solicit your 
patronage. All seed sold under three warrants. 
A hundred thousand catalogues will be issued 
and sent out the first of January. JAMES J. H. 
GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. dec4m 


ARTIFICIAL 
Comb Foundations 


USED WITH SUCCESS BY 





J. 8. Harbison, Mrs. Tupper, the late Mr. M. 
Quinby, Capt. Hetherington and other promi- 
nent Bee men. 


PRICE, $1.00 PER POUND, 


Manufactured and for sale by 


JOHN LONG, 


Oct3m 522 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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In order to encourage the prompt pay- 
ment of subscription to the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL for 1876, we have concluded 
to make a New Year’s present to all who 
shall pay up all arrearages, if any are due, 
and two dollars in advance for 1876, by the 
first day of January next. This present 
is a genuine oil-chromo, entitled, ‘‘ Mem- 
ories of Childhood,” size 17x21 inches, 
designed and painted by F. B. Carpenter. 

As there are but a few hundred of this 
magnificent oil-chromo in existence, those 
who want a copy of it should sEND 
EARLY, in order to secure it. We shall 
send it by mail postpaid, as fast as the 
remittances come, on and after the 1st of 
December, until all are gone. 

It is an artistic combination of portraits 
and landscape, representing a group of 
four bright and beautiful children, en- 
gaged in out-door recreation under the 
shade of a venerable tree, from a branch 
of which is suspended a swing, in which 
sits a young girl, smiling on a lad who is 
holding a buttercup under her chin, as a 
test whether or not she loves butter; while 
another sweet girl, with a hoop in her 
hands, and another intelligent and digni- 
fied looking youth with his slate and 
books under his arm, are thoughtfully 
looking at the effect produced. There is 
also in the foreground a favorite Esqui- 
mau dog, which seems to take a deep 
interest in the proceedings; while in the 
background is a sail-boat on the lake 
lying at the base of a mountain. Flowers 
are in full bloom about them, buttercups 
in abundance. The picture is suggestive 
of modesty, innocence and sCHOOL-DAY 
Joys. It is a delightful picture, suited to 
the school-room, drawing-room or parlor, 
and is one of the most valuable and ac- 
ceptable premiums ever offered by pub- 
lishers to subscribers. 


| 


Bear in mind, this is not a CHEAP pic- 


| ture gotten up expressly for a premium, 
| but a genuine oil-chromo, having the im- 


print of the artist and the publisher, and 
guaranteed by us to give satisfaction. 


<< 


The Centennial. 


As a member of the committee for the 
Centennial, we are encouraged at the no- 
tices we receive from those who are pre- 
paring articles for our department of the 
Exhibition. Among others, John Long, 
of New York, writes us, and we give the 
following extract from his letter, hoping 
it may suggest ideas to others: E.8.T. 


“In regard to the Centennial, I would 
say that I do wish to make a display in 
your department, and propese to do my 
part in rendering that department inter- 
esting. I am having constructed two 
observation hives, made of ornamental 
wood, richly carved antique Swiss style, 
one for an Italian swarm and the other a 
black swarm. These will be so arranged 
that the queen and inside workings of the 
hives will be fully displayed; the flight- 
board will be turned toward the wall of 
the building, which I will get permission 
to pierce and run a short tin tubing out 


| from the hive, and put little flight-boards 


outside the building. I have tried this 
plan here, and it works well; the bees 
working nicely. I also propose to have 


| two microscopes mounted on stands with 


black and Italian bees under each —have 
them entire and dissected, the objects to 
be mounted in the best way. In addition 


| to this, I have some wonderful specimens 


of the bees’ industry, such as glass castles 
well filled with honey, curiously wrought, 
urns, etc.; also specimens of comb and 
strained honey and beeswax from Eng- 
land, Scotland, Cuba, Texas, Chili, and 
our own country, embracing almost every 
known variety. The whole will be neatly 
arranged in a nice silver-plated show-case. 
If anything else comes within my reach, 
between now and the time to enter the 
goods, I will do my best to procure it, if 
it is an object of interest. 
Joun Lone. 
522 Hudson st., New York. 
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ANSWERS BY MRS. 





TUPPER. 





Please tell me how to smoke bees with- 
out injuring or killing them. This time 
of year they are so out I cannot put a 
smoking rag to the entrance without hurt- 
ing them, and you say, when working 
among them do not mash any. How is it 
to be helped when they crawl so continu- 
ally where they should not? I brush 
them back, but before I can put a honey- 
box on, they are out: Where shall I keep 
honey this time of year to keep it good? 
How many pounds of surplus honey 
should a good stand of common bees 
store in a season ? J.M 

Do not put your smoker too near; blow 
the smoke among them at the entrance, 
and to avoid crushing the bees, have a 
small broom or wing and brush them out 
of your way, then a puff or two of smoke 
will keep them down. 

Keep honey, at this time «f year, in 
some dry upper room — not in the cellar. 

It is impossible to tell you how much 
honey you ought to get from a geod col- 
ony; seasons and locations differ so much. 
All the way from none at all to seven hun- 
dred pounds have been reported from one 
colony! 60 or 70 lbs. box honey is not 
an uncommon yield from a hive, this 
year, in some places; in others, even the 
best colonies have made no honey. 


Please tell us how to cut the honey- 
comb and fit it to a small box of four to 
six pounds, which will look as if the bees 
had done it. My honey for market is in 
frames of from six to seven and a half 
pounds. I like to cut and fit it to the 
small boxes. J. M. TELLEs. 

Cass co., Ill. 

Take the combs carefully from the 
frames and lay them on a folded cloth, as 
in transferring; cut into pieces a little 
larger than the box, slide and crowd them 
carefully into it. Put in the glass and set 
the box over a strong colony whose hive 
is filled with honey. The bees will fasten 
the pieces nicely in a short time, if it is 
done while the weather is warm. 


How are we to know a fertile worker 
from a drone-laying queen? A friend of 
mine has two stocks without fertile 
queens. Eggs are found in both; in one 








eggs are found in worker cells, but the 
cells in which eggs are laid are extended 
one-fourth of an inch to give the desired 
length. The cells sometimes contain 
three or four eggs, and are left sticking 
to one side of the cells. In the other hive 
the eggs are all laid in drone cells, the 
bees removing the honey from them to 
give the desired room; the cells contain. 
ing from one to half a dozen eggs or 
young larve. Both hives are unwilling 
to reserve queen cells and are doing very 
little. Are they both workers or unfertile 
queens ? A SUBSCRIBER. 





A drone-laying queen looks exactly like 
any other queen; a fertile worker, like a 
worker. It is easy to find a queen, even 
though she is a drone-laying one, but al- 
most impossible to find a fertile worker. 
We think your friend’s hives both contain 
fertile workers. Look over the combs 
and, if you find no queen, you may be 
sure of it. 


Which is the most practical and profit- 
able hive—one 8 frames 18 inches long 
and 11 inches deep, or one 14 frames 11 
inches long and 14 inches deep ? 

Wah 

We do not like either size of frame 
named, as well as one 12x12 inches. No 
doubt bees can be managed in any frame, 
but that is our preference. If bees are 
kept with a desire to increase as fast as 
possible, a hive with 9 frames each, 12x12 
inches, is large enough. If you want to 
secure the most honey possible, make a 
hive to contain double that number of 
frames. 


Please tell me how to keep my bees 
safely through the winter. They have 
done well for me this summer, and I want 
to be sure they will live over. We have 
not many cold days here, when bees can- 
not fly; is it necessary to house them or 
protect them in any way ? 

BEEKEEPER. 

If we lived in Southern Missouri, where 
this beekeeper does, we should try putting 
bees in a house or cellar. We think bees 
need proteetion just as much there as far- 
ther north. Sunny days draw them out 
of the hives; they consume more honey 
when thus excited, and there is nothing 
for them to gather, be the weather ever so 
pleasant; so nothing is gained by their 
flight. Whenever the season of rest comes 
to vegetation, we believe that it will pay 
to put bees away and give them a rest, 
too. We have never tried it in Missouri, 
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but we wish some one would, and keep 
bees in a cellar or bee-house, for at least 
three months, while no brood is being 
raised. We think they will come out 
stronger in spring for it. 


Is it a disadvantage to the main hive to 
have a buckwheat swarm leave? Might 
it not rather be said that with fewer con- 
sumers, and a young queen, it was a gain? 

D. C. M. 

It would be a gain, no doubt, if the 
main hive were left strong in young hatch- 
ing bees, and was sure of a fertile queen. 


While doubling up weak colonies, how 
shall I prevent them from stinging each 
other to death? What is the best method 
of doubling up? S. CALLAND. 


If one of the colonies to be united is 
queenless, there is no trouble in putting 
them together. If not, the queen may be 
taken away a few days before uniting, 
and it can then be done without more 
trouble. 

If you do not care to do this, follow 
these directions: Smoke both colonies 
till quiet, then remove both from their 
old places; take anotler hive ‘of the same 
kind as the ones to be united, remove the 
frames one by one from the hives, shaking 
all the bees into the empty one; then se- 
lect the best combs and put them into the 
hive with the bees. All the bees living 
ina strange hive will unite quietly, and 
wherever they are placed, will mark the 
location, though we usually set them 
where the strongest hive was before. This 
can be done in quicker time than we have 
written it, and will never fail. We have 
often set a hive with the best frames ar- 
ranged in it, right over the one containing 
the bees, and left them to go up at their 
leisure. It is hardly necessary to say that 
the combs left over must be put away with 
care out of the reach of robber bees. 


Is it a good way to hatch out queens in 
small boxes over the brood ? hen they 
are hatched out, will they eat honey if 
itis placed in the box ? 

H. 8S. HARRISON. 

We have hatched queens in this way in 
warm weather and had good success; but 
have failed when it was cool. 

Young queens will eat honey rather 


! 
| 
1 
| 





I see in the JOURNAL articles about the 
enemies. Our worst enemy is the martin 
or mud swallow. I opened the stomach 
of one young swallow and found 8 perfect 
workers in it. The law here forbids the 
destruction of birds’ nests, and they are 
quite thick around this part of the State. 

GEO. VAN Vonis. 

West Fulton, N. Y. 


Our friend need not be afraid of either 
the martins or mud swallows. They do 
catch insect, but prefer those which are 
smaller than bees. It would be well to 
remember that the martin is alarger bird, 
with somewhat different habits than the 
mud swallows, which one was meant? 


I have heard it said that one acre of 
mignonette is worth 10 acres of buckwheat 
for bees, please answer through the Jour- 
NAL, for my benefit and all others in the 
bee business. W. G. W. 


Mignonette is an excellent honey plant, 
no doubt, but we do not think it so much 
superior to buckwheat. The seed for an 
acre would be very expensive and as it has 
no use but for honey, we don’t think it 
would pay to sow it for that alone. We 
would like to have some one sow an acre 
and report. 


Would you advise one who had no combs 
of consequence, and wanted to secure 
them, to purchase Long’s comb founda- 
tion? Will it pay? J.C. 

We answer “yes,” most heartily. The 
comb foundation is valuable for those 
anxious to secure a supply of comb. It 
saves both time and honey to the bees, 
whether used in full size or in strips; to 
secure straight comb it is worth double 
its cost to the bee-keeper. 


Bees here in this vicinity find next to 
nothing from July 1st to Aug. 1st, from 
which to gather honey. With what can 
we best supply that lack ? 

H. 8. Hears. 

We have found nothing better than 
buckwheat sown from May 15th to June 
1st, and coming into bloom through July, 
to fill the vacancy you complain of. 


Does it injure the eggs, or young larva 
in the combs, to whirl them in the ex- 
tractor ? J. W. Dunn 

Corpus Christi, Texas. ~ 

We have always thought, and our ex- 
perience confirms us in it, that eggs and 


than starve, but they do not thrive as they | young larve are destroyed by whirling 


do when fed and nursed by the bees. 


them in the extractor, though sealed brood 
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does nct seem to be. 
do not think so. 

Our bees do not often put more honey 
near the brood than they will need for its 
use, and we have found no advantage in 
taking honey from comb containing 
larvee. 


Some bee-keepers 


=o 


Meeting North American 
Bee-Keeper’s Society. 


Annual 





The fifth annual session of the North 
American Bee-Keeper’s Society will be 
held in Toledo, Ohio, in the Druid Hall, 
33 Washington street, on the first Wednes- 
day of December next, (first day) at 10 
A. M., to continue three days. 

HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS. 


We have arranged with the following 
hotels to entertain members of the N. A. 
B. K. Society; the prices named being 
fifty cents below their regular terms: 
Burnett House, corner Summit and Perry 
streets, Ed. Burnett, propr., $1.50; Ameri- 
can House, St. Clair street, Gaines & 
Hamlin, propr., $1.50 per day; Hannah 
House, corner Market square and Wash- 
ington street, $1.50 per day; St. Charles 
Hotel, Ottawa street, can entertain twenty- 
five or thirty at $1 per day, and is a good 
house. There were several other hotels 
whose names we forget. They will charge 
as above; there will be no trouble to find 
room for all who may attend, at the above 
rates. 

RAILROAD ARRANGEMENTS. 

We have arranged with the Tolelo, Wa- 
bash & Warsaw R.R.,to sell tickets to 
members and all wishing to attend. Tick- 
ets will be sold at 25 per cent. deduction 
from their regular rates. We are now 
writing to other ticket agents and hope to 
get the same deduction. I would say to 
all that wish to attend to enquire at their 
ticket office and ascertain if they have 
been notified to sell at reduced rates. 

G. W. ZIMMERMAN. 


—_ oie 


(ay~ In the letter of Gro. B. WaLLaAce, 
San Bernardino, Cal., published-on page 
256 of the November JourNAL the printer 
made a mistake. Instead of his only havy- 
ing 32 pounds of honey, he had 32 barrels 
from 200 hives, besides several hundred 
pounds retained for home use, and several 
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tons, yet in his two-story Langstroth hives, 
too dark for market. Also in answer, No, 
3, instead of buckwheat, read buckwheat 
grease wood. 





A New System or INsTrRUCTION in the 
art of scientific bee-keeping has been ex. 
hibited in this office by Mr. A. G. Hill, of 
Kendallville, Ind. Mr. H. has seven to 
ten small model hives so arranged with 
frames on which are cards printed with 
representations of comb of all kinds, in 
all possible shapes and conditions. By 
means of these frames, he can explain to 
those unacquainted with the art of bee. 
keeping, how to divide and transfer, and 
how to so care for and arrange them as to 
make it a certainty in regard to success. 
ful operations. Mr. H. has gotten up 
type representations of comb in one-inch 
squares, by means of which he can pro. 
duce a hundred different combs, with no 
two alike. With these model combs, all 
the operations pertaining to apiculture are 
performed and illustrated to instruct pu- 
pils how to successfully manage an apiary 

This system is so simple and at the. 
same time so complete that it cannot fail 
to interest the many thousands of farmers 
who keep a few stocks of bees in the old- 
fashioned way, and will induce them to 
make a science, of what they have here- 
tofore taken but little or no interest in. 

a at — 

(The adjustable table, an adjustment 
of which will be found in our columns, is 
not only useful for the purposes named, 
but may be used in the apiary to good ad- 
vantage in securing swarms or transfer- 
ring combs. Try it and see. 

oe - 

CoRRESPONDENTS-— We point with es- 
pecial pride tu the very large list of cor- 
respondents to the old and reliable AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL, as exhibited in the 
Index found in this number. To all, indi- 
vidually and collectively, we offer our 
thanks for the very interesting matter fur- 
nished during the year 1875. We hope 
they will furnish us with their best 
thoughts and experiments during the 
coming year. 


{a We employ no traveling agents, 
depending entirely upon local club agents 
and our volunteer friends generally, to 
keep up our circulation. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Wintering and Springing Bees. 
BY W. B. RUSH. 
To the President, Secretary and Members of 


the Northeastern Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion: 


GENTLEMEN :—Your letter, dated May 
1st, was forwarded to me. Please accept 
my compliments for being placed on 
your list of honorary members, among 
men so worthy of the name of apiarists. 

In accordance with your resolution re- 
questing me to give astatement of my expe- 
rience and results in wintering and spring- 
ing bees, I will submit this paper to the 
Society. If it will assist in preventing 
the loss of bees during the winter, then 
my object will be attained. I had intend- 
ed giving the Society an essay on_ bee- 
keeping for the whole year, but, on a sec- 
ond consideration, I decided to publish a 
pamphlet, compiled from past experien- 
ces, and the experiments of the best api- 
arists of the present time. 

Wintering, to most Northern bee-keep- 
ers, is a serious subject, and has been for 
the past four winters; and the probabili- 
ties at present are that next winter will be 
the most trying one yet known. 

But those south of the Mason & Dixon 
line have not yet felt the pangs of losing 
their bees; still, I shall not be surprised 
to learn of some new disease even there. 
There are few disputes on wintering, yet 
there are as many plans practiced as there 
are patent hives. 

The summer of 1871 was an excellent 
one for honey, and I succeeded so well 
that I bought several colonies and decid- 
ed to keep bees instead of dosing pills, 
but in the winter of 1871 and 1872 some 
disasters 


occurred, and I set about to 
meet them and make amends in the 
spring. I began different plans for 


springing, and commenced a series of ex- 
periments to learn for myself how to suc- 
ceed. In the meantime I met with some 
sad losses. 

In December, 1872, I found that a good 
many bees died, and many had the dys. 
entery. Many were not aware that their 
bees were so badly diseased and starving 
until I called attention to it; to their sur- 
prise they found that not one-half of them 
would winter through. I bought a large 
number of weak hives, and several hun- 
dred pounds of empty comb. When I 
got my bees home I[ found several dis- 
eased and many starving. Now, what to 
do, was the question. 

Decenber 26th was a fine day; I then 
attempted to feed them, but that night it 
became colder; they were full and still 
eating. To raise the temperature, in the 
morning I put some of them in the cel- 
lar and wrapped a portion of them with 


carpets; I put ten in my room and the 
rest on their summer stands. All those 
in the room and part of those in the 
cellar had disease. In the room, I kept 
the temperature at 60 degrees. I saw 
they must have a flight and discharge the 
feces, but the temperature outside was 20 
degrees above zero, and in the cellar it 
was 34 degrees. 1 let some out in my 
room, and they went against the glass and 
perished. 

Jan. 1st, 1873, I made a glass box, 4 
feet square on the end and ten feet long, 
put it in a warm room and set a hive on 
it; they flew out finely, discharged, went 
back and remained quiet. All that show- 
ed any signs of disease, I treated in the 
same way, and lost but one hive. During 
the next spring, I made a glass house to 
fly my bees in, which has since been 
called the “Bidwell cold frame,’ which 
he discovered in the beginning of 1874. 
Upto April, 1878, I had lost only one 
hive, but the next day I lost nine, by be- 
ing robbed while from home. 

I bought more in Feb., 1874—five with 
dysentery and three with foul brood. The 
tirst I putin clean hives with clean comb; 
I souked the combs in tepid water for 24 
hours, then rinsed them by pouring water 
on the combs from an elevation of six 
feet; I let them dry in a room and they 
were as good as ever. Those with foul 
brood I put in a solution—of rainwater, 
one gallon, carbolic acid, one half ounce 
—mixed and put in a wooden vessel. I 
uncapped the brood, put the combs in the 
solution and placed closely, so as to cov- 
er them; I left them in for 24 hours, and 
then took them out and put them in the 
extractor, and threw out the brood. I 
then returned the combs to a new solu- 
tion and Jeft them in 12 hours, and then 
extracted again. I then rinsed them as I 
did the others having dysentery, and dried 
in aroom; when dry, 1 fumigated them 
with burning tar smoke. 

Foul brood, in all the cases that I ob- 
served, was caused by excessive coldgand 
the fetid air from those already dead 
caused a continuation of the disease in 
the same hive How long it would con- 
tinue to spread, I am unable to say. 
Combs from hives with dysentery can 
easily be cleaned and used again without 
danger, but I would not advise any one to 
clean those having foul brood, although 
I used combs from hives that had foul 
brood, and did not see any evil results; 
still, it is not safe. 

Cold produces dysentery in most cases, 
but notinall. I gave dysentery to two 
hives by feeding sorghum molasses, and 
afterwards saw five hives dead that had 
been fed sorghum. I heard that it would 
do so, and it proved to be true. I pro- 
duced it in another fine hive by feeding 
“candied honey ;’’ the honey became thin, 
fermented slightly, and (as it always does) 
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candied. But, where I fed as directed in 
this paper, I obtained fine results. I do 
not apprehend that either of these diseas- 
es will occur, if prepared for winter ac- 
cording to these directions, in October. 
I cannot spare time to further enumerate 
experiments. 

There are three ways that bees may be 
successfully wintered, yet none will be 
likely to succeed unless prepared for it. 
Time will only permit me to give printed 
directions, and not experiments and reas- 
ons. What has succeeded with me for 
three years, just past, will certainly carry 
through others. 

The first plan is to build a regular 
green-house, leaving out the propagating 
beds and warming by one flue at back 


side; then paint the glass inside with a | 


coat of white paint, so as not to allow the 
bees to see out, yet retain plenty of light. 
On the same plan you can build a house, 
excavate in the side of a bank (or make 
a bank) sufficiently, have your sills and 
plates 4x10 inches, studding 2x10, front 
posts 6 ft. high and back ones 9 ft. high 
for a building 12 ft. wide. Board up the 
walls on outside with inch oak plank, in- 
side half-inch, fill in between studding 
with very dry sawdust, tightly bank up 
the dirt all around except at the door 
(and have that double), put glass on same 
as on a green-house, paint the glass to ob- 
struct the sight; build thin shutters so 
as to cover over all the glass and darken 
the room; build a small shed bythe door, 
put under it a big stove, pass the pipe in- 
to the room and have a drum on it to 
warm the room. Keep the room as near 
fifty degrees as possible, and on warm 
days open the shutters and let your bees 
have a flight, and they may be left open 
without damage, during mild weather. 
Have ventilators at the top, and should 
they become too warm, open the door at 
night. Inside you can arrange shelves, 
like steps, to set the hiveson. About the 
first of November divide your colonies 
into as many as you have queens, and set 
them in this house. Should they need 
food before the first of February, give 
it to them in a comb, and place it in the 
hive; and in thesame way, give water once 
a week. First of February commence to 
feed a small amount of syrup made from 
coffee sugar A. One lb. of sugar to same 
quantity of water; boil, skim, set away, 
feed regularly in the evening, continue to 
feed until blossoms come, then set them 
out. This is expensive, but cheap in the 
end, and a safe way to winter. You can 
increase your colonies for producing your 
first honey; you will also save many bees 
that would fly out in winter and spring, 
and perish. [I have seen strong colonies 
perish in this way. 

The second and third methods require 
the same preparations. These prepara- 
tions should begin last of September or 
first of October. The first thing is, be 


sure your queen is prolific; have plenty 
of young brood, and, if not already in the 
hive, stimulate by feeding syrup, as fol- 
lows: sugar 11g lbs., water one pint (not 
tincupful), boil, skim, set aside until cool, 
add two teaspoonfuls of lemon extract to 
flavor and attract the bees, and which 
wil] often prevent the syrup from granu. 
lating; warm the syrup and feed in the 
evening until you have plenty of brood. 
It is very important to have plenty of 
young bees for safe wintering; continue 
breeding until you have sufficient bees to 
cover five combs on a frosty morning. 
Feed enough to make 25 lbs. of feed in 
the hive, and it is ¢mportant that it is all 
capped over. 

The first warm day in November take 
tin tubes %ths of an inch long and %ths 
in diameter, which are made as follows: 
take tin seven-eighths wide by fifteen- 
eighths long, bend it around a stick until 
the ends meet; open your hives, take out 
the frames and cut holes through the 
combs to fit the tubes, two and a half inch- 
es from the top, and at equal distances 
from the ends and each other, and two 
tubes to each comb, put in the tubes, and 
close up the hive. At this time examine 
the condition of the hives, and see if you 
have them all right, and if all right, leave 
them until about the 25th of November, 
or as soon as freezing begins. See that 
all is right, take out one frame of honey 
(if there is one uncapped, take it), and 
put an empty frame (I mean frame with 
empty comb) in the center of the hive. 
Have with youa piece of coffee sack (good 
thickness) the size of the top of your hive 
(inside), lay over the frames crossways 
two strips, a half-inch square, equal dis- 
tance from ends and each other; now lay 
on the sack, then put on the second story 
(if you have one) and, if not, make a sack 
same size of the hive and fill with chaff 
and cut straw, so that when pressed it will 
be four inches thick, lay it on the hive 
and put on the lid, and lay on top of 
lid four bricks to hold it down; but if you 
have the second story put it on, and put 
on the second piece of sack and fill in 
with chaff and cut straw; contract 
the entrance to one-half the usual 
size, and see that mice cannot get 
in. Do not disturb the bees, until there 
has been a freeze of two or three days, 
then as soon as the weather moderates, go 
and take the straw off, and thaw and dry 
it, and in the evening put on again. Much 
ice and dampness will accumulate in the 
straw and chaff, caused by the respiration 
of the bees, which is considerable in cold 
weather. Cover your hives so as to keep 


off ‘snow and rain, and have boards or 
corn fodder to protect them from the 
north and westwinds. Repeat, drying the 
straw as often as there is athaw; keep it 
on until fruit bloom, for they need it most 
when rearing brood. Do not disturb the 
bees any more than you can possibly help, 
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and do not take off the sack next to the 
frames, unless you have cause to warrant 
the removal. 


The third method. You prepare the 
bees in same way asin the second. The 
only difference is, the colonies may 


be weaker than in the second method, but 
the same in aJ] other respects. When 
prepared as above, put them in any dry 
cellar, with the temperature between 40 
and 45 degrees. When I say dry, I mean 
so dry that no dampness from rain or 
mold ever occurs. Then put in as soon 
as freezing begins; you may put them in 
any dry room where the cold does not get 
below 33 degrees, for they are far better 
out than if frost reaches them. As often 
as the weather will admit set them out 
and give them a flight, but be careful not 
to let them get very cold, for they are 
very sensitive to cold, and cannot endure 
as much as though they had been out all 
the time. Place them where it is quite 
dark, and do not let in any light, nor dis- 
turb them at all. All the noise you can 
make does not interrupt them, but jarring 
annoys them greatly. 

Nuclei can be kept by the first or third 
methods, but not by the second, nor even 
a weak colony. When I keep bees in the 
North, again, which I shall do (if life is 
prolonged), I will adopt the first method 
for all weak stocks and nuclei, if not 
for strong hives, and never use the third, 
unless I could not get either of the others, 
for as soon as it freezes in the cellar your 
bees are half ruined and balance badly 
damaged. ‘The point in the third is to 
not allow the temperature below 33 de- 
grees, and quite dry, then all is right. 

If these directions are followed, and 
they are standard colonies, any one is cer- 
tain of success. I never lost a hive by 
the second method, and only one by the 
first, but lost several by the third; and 
there was only a half-inch of ice in the 
cellar. The second will be one mostly pur- 
sued, and if you bring your bees up to 
the number one point, in October, it is as 
good as any and much the cheapest. 


SPRINGING. 


On this part of my article depends the 
success of a good yield of honey, ¢f na- 
ture secretes any of her nectar in the 
abundance of her flowers, but if she fails, 
as she did in the last three years, in al- 
most all the United States, then ‘ winter- 
ing and springing” avalls but little. But 
we will hope; still strive and look for- 
ward to the favored day for blessings. 

We will once more try and winter safe- 
ly as we can, then spring them, and look 
for an abundant harvest. Spring them as 
follows: 

As soon as the weather will admit, 
commence te stimulate breeding; warm 
syrup scented with lemon extract, if they 


| 
| 
} 
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then take out one filled with capped hon- 
ey, and insert an empty one in the centre 
of the hive for the queen, and as soon as 
filled insert another. Feed regularly, for, 
as soon as you stop feeding, the queen 
quits laying eggs, and it takes several 
days to start her again. It is, therefore, 
of great importance to feed regularly un- 
til honey comes, and, in a case of a cessa- 
tion of yield, then feed again, and as soon 
as honey comes you are prepared to take 
it. Should you have weak colonies, 
double up, for one strong colony can 
raise more brood than three weak ones 
for several reasons—weak ones are sub- 
ject to the moth; they cannot batch many 
eggs at a time; they cannot defend them- 
selves from robbers, nor gather any honey, 
as it requires all their force at the hive 
and none to go abroad for stores; also re- 
quires a greater amount of honey in pro- 
portion, to keep up the temperature; keep 
them strong, if you have to put four into 
one. [again repeat, bring your colonies 
up to the highest strength possible, if you 
would secure large yields. 


SUCCESS IN THE APIARY 


depends upon close attention and proper 
care in wintering; stimulation in spring- 
ing; these regularly attended to will al- 
ways gtve strong stocks for wintering and 
honey season. Do your swarming after 
honey season is over. 

Simpson’s Store, Pa., April 17th, 1875. 


ee ee 
For the American Bee Journal. 
A few Words from Southern California. 


I feel as though I must enter my protest 
against some of the sweeping assertions 
made in the July number, by R. J. Col- 
burn, of Chicago, in regard to the bees 
and honey of Southern California. 

After giving to that section the prefer- 
ence as the greatest honey-producing 
country of equal area in the world, he 
says; “I am further satisfied that its 
distance from good markets, and liabilities 
to the disease, known as ‘foul brood,’ as 
well as ravages from the moth, may re- 
duce the high estimate some people have 
of it.’ True, we are quite adistance from 
market, but we cannot always get pro- 
ducers and consumers together. Califor- 
nia wheat is the best the world produces, 
and it pays to ship to Europe; that may 
yet be our best market for honey; and at 
paying prices too. Then, the yield of 
honey is so abundent here, (in good sea- 
sons) and our losses of bees so small, that 
we can as well afford to ship our honey to 
Chicago or N. Y., as those who live nearer, 
and lose from one-quarter to three-quar- 
ters of their colonies every winter. As to 
‘foul brood,’ it is something I know noth- 
ing about, never having seen any of it, 


have need of empty comb for the queen, | nor met with any one who has in South. 
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ern (xlifornia; but I have heard that there 
was some of it in Los Angeles Co.; and I 
am of the opinion that it will be found (if 
found at all) on low, wet lands, or near 
wine vats. Loften hear the remark, that 
the two great draw-backs to successful bee- 
culture, in the “States,” we do not have to 
contend with here—foul brood, and winter- 
ing. 

As for the moth, occasionally, we finda 
worm in the hive. but not often; and I 
believe, with Mr. Longstroth, that astrong 
colony, with a prolific queen, need never 
fear the ravages of the moth; but a queen- 
less one is almost sure to fall a prey to 
them here or elsewhere. 

Again, he says: “In regard to the 
quality of California honey, it seems to 
be the opinion of every person who has 
tasted it, with whom I have talked, that 
it cannot compare with our white clover, 
except in looks, ‘Novice’ to the contrary 
notwithstanding. But its looks sells it.” 
There is quite a difference in the quality 
of honey in difterent localities in South- 
ern California. In the neighborhood of 
Santa Barbara—where we lived five years, 
and had some experience with bees—the 
early honey, gathered largely from alfil- 
larilla (filarei—commonly called) is very 
fine; but the late honey gathered from the 
“ tar-weed,” mostly, is dark in color, and 
strong in flavor. The eastern part of this 
county, where there is abundance of 
white sage and sumac, produces as fine 
honey as the world ever saw. The early 
honey is equal to that gathered in Santa 
Barbara Co., from nearly the same plants; 
and the later, gathered from the white 
sage, I would venture to place beside any 
white clover honey to be found by any 
bees in any St: itein the Union. It fm 
as water, thick, and of a flavor to tempt— 
mortals. Apiarists, who have kept bees 
east of the Rocky Mountains, and in Cal- 
ifornia, give the palm to the white sage 
honey, above the white clover. The hon- 
ey gathered from the sumac—not the 
eastern sumac— I (hink,is not quite so 
light-colored, tho’ it is hard to determine, 
as it commences to flower before the white 
sage is gene. The white sage harvest 
commenced about the third won in May, 
and closed about the middle of July. 
The sumac commenced to flower the 
middle of June, and closed about the 
third week in July. I have conversed 
with those who have been in Los Angeles 
and San Diego counties, and they say that 
the white sage grows in great abundance 
in most of the mountain regions; so, I 
cannot but believe that the bee- keepers 
there get just as good honey as we do. I 
saw a statement in the Bee-Keepers’ Mag- 
azine, several month ago, that a large 
shipment of honey had been mi: ide from 
California; but it was of inferior quality, 
and would probably remain long on the 
market. I understand that that honey 





was gathered in the neighborhood of Sac. 
ramento—how near I know not—on “tule” 
lands. 

Now, it may be, that those persons who 
passed judgment on California honey, 
“tasted” of this honey; if so, according 
to all I hear, the taste of it must be in 
their mouths yet. I do not want to see 
California honey condemned on account 
of it, either. am satisfied they never 
tasted white sage honey, or they would 
never say, “its looks sells it.’ I am sorry 
to see in G. F. M’s. communication, in the 
August number, that most bee- keepers in 
this locality are losing money. Such is 
not the case here; and I do not “think the 
whole business overdrawn.” A person 
cannot go into the bee-business in a com. 
paratively new country, like this, and live 
tn the city, where his family can have all 
the advantages of society, and make 
money. If he wants his bees to gather 
the best honey, he must go where it is, if it 
takes him to the foot of a mountain, or 
up a canyon. If he is able to keep his 
family in town, well and good; if not, let 
them share the hardships and depriva- 
tions, and get rich, (and I believe they 
will, if they stick to the business here) 
then move to thecity and to society. Land 
in this or Santa Barbara counties, does not 
have to be irrigated to produce a crop, 
but if well farmed produces splendidly. 

We started inthis year with 80 colonies 
of bees in the Langstroth hive; have 
have taken off 850 boxes of honey, aver- 
aging 5144 to 6 lbs. each; shall probably 
take off fifty more. Have not got through 
extracting from the lower part of the 
hive, but have averaged over 33lbs to the 
hive as far as extracted. Have increased 
to 89 colonies. That will make about 144 
tons of extracted honey, and over 2144 tons 
box honey. If this is a failure, I hopel 
may never make a worse one. 

This has been a very poor season, not 
having any rain since Jan. 6th, to amount 
to a shower. We had a frost in April that 
did considerable damage to the bee pas- 
ture, and a dry, hot wind the 9th and 10th 
of May that dried up the flowers to such 
an extent as to nearly stop the gathering 
of honey, and the bees tore down all their 
queen cells. I have already made this 
letter too long to be acceptable, I fear, so 
will close. nm. &. &. 

Ventura Co., Cal., Aug. 9th, 1875. 

a 
For the American Bee Journal. 
Whi is It? 


All our National Bee Conventions, are 
held in the dead of winter. If some Gov- 
ermental power were to compel us to 





gather up our satchels, pull on our over- 
coats and oversboes, wrap up in our furs 
and push out on a trip of five hundred or 
| a thousand miles through frost and snow, 
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sleet and rain, in the dead of winter, we 
should be very apt to make ourselves 
heard at the seat of power; yet annually, 
we impose these conditions upon our- 
selves with our eyes wide open, thus com- 
pelling a very large number of bee-men 
to stay in their comfortable homes, rather 
than face the perils of winter travel. 

All our agricultural fairs, both State 
and county are held in the months of Sep- 
tember and October, when all can enjoy 
the luxury of the season and feast on the 
fat of the land; but bee-men take back 
seats until all nature is frozen in. Then 
one by one they collect in some Northern 
city: say Pittsburg, Cleveland or Toledo, 
shut themselves in from the outside world, 
dispute with one another for a day or two, 
see nothing and learn but little. Then go 
shivering home to await the approach of 
another winter and another convention. 

Now, Mr. Editor, these are my argu- 
ments fora change of time, to a much 
earlier day for our National meetings. 
To myself personally, it matters but little; 
but it may be of importance to the bee- 
keepers of America. J. W. BAYARD. 

Athens co., O., Nov. 14, 1875. 

— 
For the American Bee Journal. 
A Wild Swarm taken in and 
ared for. 

While hunting wild strawberries on the 
first of July, 1872, I found a swarm of 
bees in the grass clustered on an oak grub. 
I put them into a Langstroth hive. They 
filled their hive, and made me about thir- 
ty pounds of box-honey. In 1873. they 


swarmed once, and both swarms made 
honey enough to winter on, besides 
about twenty-five pounds each of box- 
honey. In 1874 both swarmed within a 


few minutes of each other and of course 
clustered together, and, to clap the climax, 
both ranaway. [had one more good swarm 
from them and two small ones, which I 
united, making me four good swarms to 


commence this year with. My surplus 
honey for 1874 was only about fifty 
pounds. I have wintered in the cellar 


and for fear of the bees, have, until this 
season, depended on natural swarming. 
This spring, while taking them from the 
cellar to their summer stands, one got 
tipped over, spilling out the bees, frames, 
and making a general smash of nearly all 
their comb-. I had to fix up, put on my 
bee gloves and pick up the bees and 
frames with as much honey as I could, 
and put them back into the hive. An ex- 
amination after a few weeks showed them 
to be trying hard to repair the sad mis- 
hap; but they were very weak in bees. I 
therefore changed places with this and my 
strongest hive. This strengthened the 
weak one, but the loss of so many honey 
gatherers from the strong hive, made 
them kill off their drones, under the im- 
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pression that the honey supply was cut 
off. They both were apparently about 
ready to swarm on the first of August, 
when I took about two frames from each 
and made a new swarm. All three are 
doing finely and from present appear- 
ances will give me about fifty pounds of 
box-honey. My two strong stocks swa: med 
early; I saved both swarms, and in a few 
days, each swarmed again; both of these 
I saved. One of them not being very 
strong, I gave it a frame with brood from 
an old hive that had killed its drones, 
The first swarm of my two strong h ves 
have also swarmed. The first came out 
unexpectedly and settled on a tree, and 
was not discovered until just before it 
took its flight for the woods. The other 
swarmed about the middle of August, but 
went back to the old hive again without 
settling. It swarmed again about the 30th 
of August and settled all right, but I 
thought it was “fooling,” so returned it 
to the old hive again. I examined it how- 
ever, that day and found, they had 
swarmed on purpose. I therefore divided 
giving cach about balf the comb anda 
queen cell. I examined them yesterday, 
both are working nicely and have plenty 
of fresh laid eggs. All my hives ae 
working in boxes except the two last di- 
vided. From one of my strong ones that 
swarmed twice I have taken two five- 
pound boxes, and they have three twelve- 
pound boxes nearly ready to come off 
now. One of this season’s stocks that has 
swarmed, now has four small boxes on it, 
in which the bees are working strongly, 
and | also took from it this morning a tull 
box weighing between fifteen and sixteen 
pounds, including the box. My four 
swarms of last spring, notwithstanding 
the smash-up and one swarm lost in the 
woods, have now increased to ten. I have 
taken about forty pounds of box honey 
and about one hundred and twenty pounds 
more in sight on the hives. Our bees 
pasture on linn, buckwheat, golden-rod, 
smart-weed, and a plant looking sume- 
thing like “toueh-me-not;” It grows in 
wet places, and has a yellow blossom 
Mrs. Morris McHENky. 
Crawford co., Lowa, Sept. 8, 1875. 
ot 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Amateur. 


When [ tell you that I have since the 
10th of May, and with only one assistant, 
transferred 186 hives of bees, for myself 
and neighbors from old box hives to mov- 
able frames, and have taken over 20,000 
Ibs of honey, you can well imagine that 

And the beauty 





we have not been idle. 
of it is that we have not a single crvoked 
comb in our whole apiary of 150 hives; 
100 of them having 17 combs per hive and 
the remainder are two-story hives, with 12 
combs below and 12 above, making a 
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total of 2,900 combs—all straight and nice. 

I have been through the rub in secur- 
ing straight combs, and know how to ap- 
preciate them. The best way to secure 
straight combs is to have all frames filled 
in full colonies with good queens, and an 
empty frame between two straight work- 
er combs, near the entrance of the hive. 

In transfering it is not expected that 
any one will put comb into one-half of the 
frames in new hives, therefore I would ad- 
vise all to alternate the frames, containing 
comb with those having no comb, being 
careful not to spread brood too far apart, 
so thut it will not be protected by the 
bees. 

Our sage honey is much harder to throw 
out with the extractor than the white 
clover honey, or any other kind of honey 
for that matter. It is very thick and stiff. 
But I have succeeded in throwing out 1170 
tbs in one day without an assistant. I 
fancy that there has not been many better 
day’s work with the extractor than that. 
Probably you would like a discription of 

MY EXTRACTOR. 

It is a can made of a single sheet of gal- 
vanized iron, 2x6 feet, and makes a 
can 22 inches in diameter and 22 
inches deep, with a bottom of the same 
material. The gauze frame is made by 
taking a square rod of 14g inch iron, 26 in. 
long, and drilling a 4 inch hole through 
both ways 5 inches from the top and the 
same 16 inches (orthe length of your 
fraine) below these holes as well as the 
same at equal distance between the upper 
and lower holes. 
iron ¥ inch and 21 inches long, cut 
thread on both ends of every rod 114 inch 
long and have taps for same. Put the 
rods through the holes in the center rod, 
and fasten them just inthemiddle Now 
take four 3g inch round rods 16 inches 
long (or the length of the frame) fasten at 
both ends and in the middle, drill 14 inch 
holes through, so that vou can slip over 
the ends of the rods, you put through the 
centre rod. 

Put on the tops first, then put on the 
last rods. This makes a frame work 
around which you can stretch your wire 
gauze. Have the meshes in the gauze at 
least 14 square, cut the gauze the proper 
length to go around your frame when the 
taps are screwed down and sew the ends 
together very securely. After the gauze 
is we!| fastened, the taps can be turned 
out towards the ends of the rods, and 
tighten the gauze to any required tension ; 
The tizhtness of the gauze has a great 
deal to do with a good extractor. Put in 
cross bars of iron or wood at the bottom of 
the gauze, on which to rest the frames. 
The center rod is put into a tap, soldered 
on the centre of the bottom of the can, 
with a square shoulder to prevent its 

jumping out. You can use gearing 


at the top if you like, but I prefer a good 


Then take six rods of 


solid crank about 4 inch long. The cen- 
ter rod turns through a hole in a bar of 
wood across the top of the can and holds 
to its place by the handles of can, each 
end of the bar run through a ‘handle and 
secured by pins on outside. A lid ig 
fastened to this bar on each side. Thus 
you have an extractor, which will empty 
four combs at once, and is as light and 
durable as any I ever saw. 
If any one hastaken more than 1170 tbs 
of honey in one day they have beaten 
Orange, Cal. AMATEUR 
i 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Nellie’s Experiment. 


We were awaiting the bass-wood 
harvest. Our bees were of one mind— 
determined to swarm. We were equally 
determined that they should not swarm. 
We had shaded, and sprinkled, and 
watched, and now and then, when the 
case grew desperate, we Lad steeled our 
hearts and clipped the wings of a queen. 

Sut one bright Sabbath morning, tak- 
ing treacherous advantage of our absence 
at church, our fair Marjorie Daw led 
forth her colony into unknown recesses of 
the green wood. Then we clipped the 
wings of the queens to all our strongest 
colonies. But colonies grow strong (or 
seem to) in a single night, sometimes; 
and so it happened that soon thereafter a 
large swarm was sent forth by a colony 
we had accounted smal}. 

Scorning the convenient cherry trees at 
hand, they started in a wavering, unde- 
cided course across the oat field, toward 
the woods. Over every stump they seem. 
ed to pause for consultation; now and 
then they fell back, but only to disap- 
point us by again advancing. As we 
followed in their wake, Nellie said, 

“They fly so low—we might stop them, 
[I believe. They shall not reach the 
woods,” she added with sudden resolu- 
tion. 

Nt far distant was a small wild cher- 
ry tree—so small that Nellie easily bent 
down and broke off its leafy top. With 
this she hurried on and around, stopping 
some little distance in front of the fugi- 
tives. At first the experiment seemed 
doubtful, and in the end proved but a par- 
tial success. A strong detachment of the 
bees returned to their hive, the remainder 
clustering upon the branch which Nellie 
triumphantly held above her head. Be- 
fore returning them to the old stand, we 
made a careful but fruitless search for the 
queen through each division of the colo- 
ny. 

Satisfied, at length, that she had been 
lost, we returned the swarm and gave the 
colony a perfect queen-cell in place of the 
numerous half completed cells which we 
had ruthlessly destroyed. 

The next afternoon the swarm again 
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came forth, and under the escort, as it | 
proved, of the queen we had thought | 
lost. 

Nellie caught up her branch, now 
somewhat dry and withered, and hurried 
to the place in the oat-field where she had 
stood on the preceding day, and toward 
which the swarm was again moving. 
With respect to the risk she incurred, I 
had remonstrated sufficiently, but to no 
effect, the day before. So, now, I only 
hastened to carry a hive, sheet, etc., to 
the spot. The bees did not hesitate, as 
before, about accepting the position as- 
signed them, and that the whole swarm 
would alight soon became evident. 

“Ts that branch strong enough?” I in- 
quired, anxiously, as the cluster grew 
larger. 

* Of course it is,” said Nellie, 
invly. 

“And are you strong enough to hold it 
steadily to the end?” 

“Quite so! Don’t worry, Cyula! If 
the swarm should come down about my 
head there will only be another bee or two 
in my bonnet!” 

Just then, glancing toward the house, 
which had been left alone, I caught the 
flutter of a white dress,and a moment 
later had decided that the dress belonged 
to the minister’s wife, and that the broad- 
brimmed straw hat, just coming round 
the corner, was worn by the minister 
himself. 

** What shall we do?” I cried, painfully 
conscious that I could not leave Nellie 
alone with that mass of bees above her 
head. 

“ Perhaps they will not see us, and will 
wait a little to rest in the shade,” sug- 
gested Nellie. 

Vain hope! we were espied the next 
moment, and our guests advanced curi- 
ously to the edge of the oats, where, after 
such exchange of courtesies as was possi- 
ble at that distance, they stood witching 
the scene. 

It was very warm. The sun beat down 
fiercely alike upon our callers and our- 
selves. Nellie stood motionless as a 
statue, holding her loaded branch aloft 
with both hands. I fancied that her wrist 
trembled a little now and then, but this 
she indignantly denied. The bees were 
gathering with usual rapidity, but the 
moments were unusually long. 

Nellie had just promised to let me help 
her lower the bees, if I would but wait for 
them to gather, only one moment longer, 
and [ had turned once more to see if our 
friends were still watching us, finding, to 
my relief, that they had retired to the 
shadow of the house, when, suddenly, an 
ominous, sharp cracking behind me—— 

I am ashamed to say that I did not even 
turn my head. Ionly jumped along way 
further on. 

The catastrophe was almost simultane- 


re-asur- 


ous with the warning. As I turned, the 
mass of bees came down with the broken 
branch. Fortunately, Nellie had been able 


to give it a partial inclination and the 
greater portion struck the sheet. But it 


is needless to say that bees were sent fly- 
ing and falling in all directions. Never 
before had either Nellie or myself been 
caught in such a shower. Nellie, as was 
natural, was the more plentifully sprink- 
led. To my breathless inquiry— “ Are 
you stung? *’she responded, 

‘No! hurry them into the hive, Cyula, 
and don’t mind me!” 

3ut a moment later, when she had 
shaken the bees from her hat and dress 
and stepped back a little, I heard her 
murmur— 

‘** One, two, three, four,—only four.” 

Then I ordered her to the house forth- 
with; and mindful of our neglected guests, 
if not of my suggestions of ammonia, etc., 
she obeyed. 

When, after a little time, I was able to 
follow, | found her regaling our guests 
with the last strawberries of the seuson, 
and entertaining them with a description 
of our adventure. She was dwelling 
upon the narrow escape OCyula had had, 
und the presence of mind (/) Cyula had 
shown in springing forward at just the 
right moment, almost from under the fall- 
ing swarm. Despite the fact that her 
hands were swollen to a more than come- 
ly plumpness, and that one cheek bore 
ludicrous resemblance to that of a provi- 
dent chip-munk, she had evidently suc- 
ceeded in conveying to our friends the 
impression that her own share in the 
transaction hah been of quite secondary 
importance. 

As soon as I could obtain a hearing, I 
proceeded to reconstruct Miss Nellie’s 
statement,— i. e., to put her facts into 
their proper relations, and to set them in 
their true light. And then, honor having 
been awarded where it was due, I decreed 
that this should be the last experiment of 


the kind that should be tried in our 
apiary. 
“Yes,” said Nellie, “for next time I 


will make sure that the branch be per- 
fectly fresh and strong!” 
CyuLa LINswIk. 
_ —— 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Maury Co. (Tenn.) Meeting. 


The Maury County Bee Society met at 
the Recorder’s office on Saturday, the 9th. 
There was a good attendance, nearly every 
portion of the county being represented. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
W. 5S. Rainey, after which the minutes of 





the previous meeting were read and 
adopted. The constitution submitted at 


the last meeting was taken up and acted 
upon, section by section. Articles first, 
second and seventh adopted as read. Ar- 
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ticle fourth, so amended as to make the 
term of office twelve months, and the 
number of the Executive committee, three. 
Article fifth, amended to make all com- 
mittees, except the Executive, appointable 
by the President. Article sixth, the stat- 
ed meetings were fixed on the first Satur- 
days in January, April, July and October. 
Article eight was so amended as to re- 
quire all amendments to the constitution 
to be made at aregular stated meeting. 
The constitution as amended, was then 
read and adopted as a whole. 

The society then went into an election 
of officers for the next ensuing year, with 
the following result: 

W. S. Rainey Presiaent; C. C. Vaughn 
Vice President; Wm. J Andrews Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Dr. A. T. Boyd, Da- 
vid Staples and J. J. Jones were elected 
as the Executive Committee. 

After the close of the regular business 
Dr. A. T. Boyd delivered an address on 
apiculture. We will not attempt to give 
the whole of the lecture of the Doctor, but 
simply the heads of the different points he 
touched upon. In the first place he spoke 
of the kind of Hrvg which should be used, 
that no one could be a bee-keeper and 
thoroughly understand his business, un- 
less he used the movable frame hives. 

SWARMING. 

He did not believe in artificial ‘swarm- 
ing: preferred natural. Spoke at some 
lengih of after swarms. Thought one 
swarm sufficient and that all atter swarm- 
ing should be prevented. He clipped the 
wings of his qneen; then when they 
swarmed, the queen fell upon the ground 
and he had no trees to climb nor large 
limbs to saw off. When the queen came 
out and fell to the ground he covered her 
with a small box; hethen moved the hive 
from which the swarm had issued toa 
new position some twenty or thirty feet 
distant, and placed a new hive on the old 
stand. That as soon as the bees missed 
their queen they would return to the spot 
from whence they had issued in search 
of her. When they had sufficiently set- 
tled, he released the queen from the box 
in front of the hive, and allowed her to 
crawl in to the bees. His experience 
was that the moving of the hive from 
which the swarms had issued, would as a 
rule prevent any after swarms, but it was 
not infallible—that he had known after 
swarms to come from them. He made it 
arule to return all after swarms to the 
hive from which they issued, and had 
never known bees to desert brood. 

AGE OF BEES. 

It had often been said that bees were 
short lived; this he was fully aware of, 
and any one could very easily satisfy 
themselves on that score. He had him- 
self removed on the 12th of August a 
black queen from a hive that had only 
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black bees in it, and introduced a yellow 
queen, and to-day it had very few black 
bees in it—in fact, it was difficult to find 
them. This went very clearly to prove 
that the bees were very short-lived, that a 
great many were destroyed on the wing. 
It was therefore very essential to have a 
fertile queen to keep up the stock from 
the waste of life. 
VENTILATION. 

There should be upward ventilation in 
winter. The bees themselves would gen- 
erally regulate their own ventilation, 
Winter ventilatlon was necessary to pre- 
vent combs from becoming mildewed 
and from freezing. 

ANGER OF BEES. 

Iie had found all kinds of bees differ- 
ent in their anger. Some of the same 
species being more gentle and much easier 
handled than others. The best thing to 
subdue their anger, was to make them fill 
themselves with honey; a bee filled with 
honey never wants to sting. Bees always 
filled themselves with honey just previous 
to swarming. Another thing to prevent 
them from becoming angry, is gentle and 
quiet handling; a person should never 
make any quick motions about their bees, 
but their movements should be slow and 
deliberate. 

THEIR ENEMIES. 

While the bees had many enemies, he 
regarded the moth the worst, but with 
good strong colonies and a fertile queen, 
they were not to be dreaded. Moth-proof 
hives were a delusion anda humbug. The 
Italian bees protected themselves better 
from the ravages of the moth than the 
black bees; had never seen a black bee 
working at moth webs, have frequently 
seen the Italian at it. 

REARING QUEENS. 

On this subject he deemed it useless to 
Say very much. It was presume: that 
every bee-keeper understood this branch 
of the business. Queens were hatched in 
about twenty-one days, and were fertilized, 
in the air. Unfertile queens were drone 
layers—a fertile queen will commence 
laying in a few days after being hatched, 
an unfertile in about three weeks. The 
queen is much longer lived than the 
worker bee. They frequently become 
barren when two years old. Queens are 
enormous eaters. They lay from one to 
three thousand eggs a day. Early reared 
queens he regarded as much the best. 

THEIR KEEPERS. 

Thought the bees were controlled very 
much in all their acts by scent more than 
sight, Thought they knew their keeper 
from other persons by the scent of his 


body. 


WINTERING BEES. 
Their supplies trequently became ex- 
hausted during the winter and early in 
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the spring. In that case they should be 
fed. Sugar candy he thought a very good 
food, but honey was the best. In the 
spring there was usually many disagreea- 
ble days—during such days it would be 
best to feed all a little. He prepared his 
pees for winter by putting cotton, mote 
and seed on the top of the hive, which af- 
forded them sufficient ventilation, and ab- 
sorbed all dampness and prevented a cold 
draft through the upper part of the hive. 

The above is but a poor brief of the 
Doctor’s remarks. He said he intended 
talking on several other points pertaining 
to bee-culiure, but found that he had al- 
ready taken up too much time. At the 
close of Dr. Boyd’s remarks, Mr. David 
Staples made afew remarks. He differed 
with the Doctor about upward ventilation, 
he did not want any in his hives—thought 
paper the best absorbent to use. He ex- 
tended his remarks at some length on his 
system of Rarey-ing bees, as Rarey did an- 


imals. He introduced queens by shaking 
them from the frames and subduing 


them, until they become perfectly quiet 
and peaceable. He then dropped the 
queen among them and let them re-enter 
the hive together. Mr. Staples said he 
had been working for some days in sor- 
ghum, and had noticed that his bees 
worked very freely on the stumps of the 
cane. The species of sorghum that he 
had cultivated was what was known as the 
red-top variety. In cooking the syrup 
the bees rapidly took up any that was 
dropped. He had examined his hives 
and found that they contained pure sor- 
ghum syrup. He intended trying an ex- 
periment with a half dozen hives by ex- 
tracting the honey and feeding them on 
sorghum and thought it might be a cheap 


winter food. It had been tried North— 
knew that it would not do there, but 


thought it might do South. Mr. Staples 
continued his remarks to some length on 
feeding—as a stimulant to bees he always 
used sour syrup, as they would not store 
it in their cells. 

Mr. J.J. Jones differed with Mr. Staples, 
and said his bees would not eat sorghum. 
In reply to a question as to the best pre- 
ventive of ants it was decided to be diluted 
salt. 

The subject selected for discussion at 
the next meeting was “ Feeding bees—its 
mode, object and result ” and also “Queen 
rearing.” 


Wm. J. Andrews offered the follow- 
ing resolution which was unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolwed, That all the Bee-keepers of 


Maury county be invited to each meeting 
of this society, but only those who pay 
the society fee, and sign the constitution 
to be entitled to a vote or to participate in 
the business of the society. 

W. J. Andrews stated to the society 
that Mr. Horsly had informed him that 


he would be glad to have any communica- 
tions from any of the members on the 
subject of bees, which would be of a lo- 
cal nature. 

It was moved and adopted that Mr. 
David Staples, be requested to deliver a 
lecture at the next meeting, and in the 
event of his being unable to be present that 
8. D. McLean should do so, 

The society then adjourned to meet 
ugain the first Saturday in January, 1876, 

Wo. J. ANDREWS, 
Secretary & Treasurer. 
> = 
For the American Bee Journal, 
The Southern Kentucky Bee-Keeper’s 
Association. 


The Association met at Burksville, Ky., 
on Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1875; officers 
present: Dr. N. P. Allen, President, 
H. W. Sanders, Secretary, R. A. Alexander, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The President called the meeting to 
order. Prayer was offered by Mr. R. 
A. Alexander, of Warren county. 

On motion the calling of the roll was 
postponed. The proceedings of ‘ast 
meeting were read by Assistant Secretary 
R. A. Alexander. On motion the same 
were unanimously adopted. 

The following named persons became 
members of the Society :— 

Jas. H. Richie, Burksville, Ky., T. H. 
Hancock, Burksville, Ky., Geo. N. Allen, 
Grider, Ky.,Ed. B Pace, Marrowbone, Ky,, 
F. C. Baker, Burksville, Ky., J. G. Allen, 
Grider, Ky., Mrs. Jane E. Allen, Grider, 
Ky., Miss. M. L. Allen, Grider, Ky., Mrs. 
Lucy Hancock, Burksville, Ky., H. C. 
Baker, Columbia, Ky., Daniel E. Baker, 
Burksville, Ky., J. B. Allen, Grider, Ky., 
Mrs. H. M. Richie, Burkesville, Ky., Mrs. 
Josie Dunn, Burksville, Ky., Mrs. Lou 
Pace, Marrowbone, Ky., Mrs. Bettie 
Cheek, Burksville, Ky., R. M. Cheek, 
Burksville, Ky., Jas. A. Gilmer, Burks- 
ville, Ky., M. G. Akin, Grider, Ky., 
E. Ammons, Burksville, Ky. 

President Allen made an instructive and 
interesting address which was favorably 
received. 

A communication was read from Mr. 
Frank Benton, of Knoxville, Tenn.; and 
the Secretary was requested to return the 
sincere thanks of this Association to Mr. 
Benton, for the very valuable information 
contained in this paper. 

Deferred business. The third question 
for debate, left over at the last meeting, 
was then taken up:—‘ What is the best 
vegetable to cultivate for bees to gather 
honey from?” 

Mr. Cheek said, he thought buck- 
wheat the best, as it could be sown so 
that it would bloom in July and August, 
aud furnish rich pasture for our bees 


when there was none to be had from other 
sources. 
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Mr. Alexander said, I would sow turnips 
in the fall, for early pasture for bees 
in the spring. It furnishes pollen in 
abundance. Then came fruit blossoms 
and white clover, which pays, not only 
for bee purturage, but are valuable crops 
to cultivate. Then, there is mustard, cat- 
nip and buckwheat that are rich honey- 
plants. 

Mr. Hancock spoke as follows:—Mr. 
President, I see no reason why these hills 
should not flow with milk and honey. I 
now propose to become a teacher—have 
others do the manual labor and I will do 
the head work. I think we should culti- 
vate the honey-locust in hedges, and 
hedge up all this ridge land, and plant it 
in fruit trees, and sow it in white clover. 
The clover is fine for hogs, the apple 
crop is valuable, and if boiled and fed 
will pay better than making brandy. 

Mr. Richie remarked, I think the honey- 
locust a good honey-tree, but it will not 
bloom in hedges, and it is not pleasant to 
come in contact with, as it is full of 
thorns. I agree with Mr. Alexander in 
regard to the turnip bloom, as it affords 
early pasturage, thatis invaluable. 

The President said, that turnips and all 
the small and large fruits afforded excel- 
lent bee parturage, but that the white 
clover stands at the head of the list as a 
honey-plant, affording the finest honey 
and the greatest yield of all the honey- 
plants. The poplar, linn, sour-wood, and 
other forest trees might be cultivated with 
profit. For late summer and fall pastur- 
age he would recommend catnip and 
buckwheat. 

On motion, the President appointed the 
following committees, with instructions 
to report at afternoon session :— 

Committee on state of Bee Culture in 
southern Kentucky, with instructions to 
report the number of hives owned by the 
members of this Society, the kind of hive, 
the variety of bees, and their value :— 

R. A. Alexander, H. W. Sanders, 
F. C. Baker, R. M. Cheek. 

Committee on Questions for Debate at 
evening session :— 

Wm. Cheek, T. 
Baker, J. H. Richie. 

Committee on Hives, Extractors, etc. :— 

R. M. Cheek, James H. Richie, M. 
Hancock. 

The Society adjourned till 2 o’clock 
P. M. 


H. Hancock, H. C. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Convention met, President in the 
chair. The question was taken up:— 
* When should bees be fed ?”’ 

Mr. Alexander said, for stores to winter 
on, feed in early fall with sugar syrup in 
time for them to cap it over. To feed for 
brood raising in early spring, commence 
about six or eight weeks before the honey- 
harvest, so as to have them strong when 
the harvest comes. 


| 





The President agreed with Mr. Alexan. 
der, and said, they should be fed when 
they are gathering no honey, in the spring 
or in the summer, during long wet spells 
or excessive droughts. It was often the 
case that they would stop brood-raising; 
a little feed at such times paid well. 

Mr. Richie said, he had found feeding 
for brood raising very beneficial, 
He gave an account of a natural swarm 
that he gave a sheet of brood-comb, and 
in two weeks they had filled their hive full 
of comb, every cell being filled with 
honey, and not an egg or young bee could 
he find in the hive. The bees swarmed 
and he hived them in a new hive. They 
did well, filling the hive with comb, brood 
and honey. 

Mr. Cheek said, the most important 
time to feed was about six weeks before 
the honey harvest was expected. To con- 
tinue feeding up to the time the bees 
began to gather honey, then the hives 
would be strong in numbers, and the 
extractor could be used every four or five 
days. 

The committee on Questions for Debate 
reported the following, which was 
adopted :— 

1.—The best time and manner of trans- 
ferring bees. 

2.—Moth preventatives. 

3.—How to winter bees most success- 
fully. 

The committee on Extractors and Hives 
reported as follows, report adopted :— 

We have examined some kinds of 
extractors and hives, and think an ex- 
tractor with astationary can the best, and 
recommend the Langstroth hive. 

Your committee with instructions to 
report the number of hives owned by the 
members of this Society, the kind of hives, 
variety of bees, etc., have not been able 
to get a complete report from all the mem- 
bers, but beg leave to report the follow- 
ing :— 

Number of black bees in box hives, 101. 
Value of same, $505. 

Number of black bees in movable 
frame hives, 284. Value of same, $2,840. 

Number of Italian bees in movable 
frame hives, 234. Value of same, $3,765. 
Total $7,110. 

The question was then taken up, “The 
best time and manner of transferring 
bees ?”’ 

The President being called on, said, 
he preferred early spring for transferring, 
as there was but little brood in the hive 
then and not so much honey. The combs 
were lighter and could be handled easier 
and with better success. As to the mat- 
ner, he would first blow in smoke at the 
entrance until the bees were subdued, 


then invert the hive and place on it a box 
to secure the bees, tie a cloth around to 
keep the bees from coming out, and by 
drumming on the hive fifteen or twenty 
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minutes, the bees with the queen, would 
pass up into the empty box, which could 
then be set on the old stand and the sides 
of the old hive could be pressed off, and 
the comb, brood, and honey taken out, 
put in frames and hung in new hives. 
Preferred wire to hold comb in frame. 
Put the new hive with the comb, etc., 
where the old hive stood, or in a new place 
if preferred, and proceeded to hive as a 
natural swarm. 

Mr. Cheek said, his manner of trans- 
ferring was similar to Dr. Ailen’s, but 
preferred driving out the swarm, putting 
them in a new hive and waiting until the 
old hive would raise a queen before. trans- 
ferring. 

Mr. Hancock said, he preferred to have 
a young queen to give the hive instead 
of waiting for them to raise a queen, as 
they would not lose any time on account 
of being queenless. 

The remaining questions were left for 
debate at the next meeting of this Society. 

On motion, the following persons were 
appointed to collect the best honey-pro- 
ducing flowers in their respective locali- 
ties, and to send specimens of all flow- 
ers of a doubtful names to THE AMERI- 
cAN BEE JOURNAL, with the time of 
blooming, etc., requesting the true name; 
the committee requested to report at the 
next meeting of this Society :— 

Wm Cheek, Cumberland Co., Ky., 
B. A. Alexander, Warren Co., Ky., I. C. 
Baker, Adair Co., Ky., Dr. Stevenson, 
Barren Co., Ky., James Erwin, Allen 
Co., Ky., T. E. Shelton, Logan Co., Ky. 

The thanks of this Society were ten- 
dered to the Grange for the use of this 
hall, and to the citizens of Burksville, 
for their hospitality. 

On motion, the Association adjourned 
to meet on the third Wednesday in Octo- 
ber, 1876, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

N. P. ALLEN, President, 

H. W. SANDERS, Sec. 


+H. --- 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Two Queens in one Hive. 
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In April, 1872, I purchased a hive of 


“Crugers” in box, and when I transferred 
to movable frames in May following, I 
found queen cells capped and nearly 
ready to hatch; a laying queen, which 
from appearance, was at least one, if not 
two years old (it was too early in the 
season for a queen to have mated, as no 
drones were then flying,) and an old queen 
very much_-reduced in size, with wings 
almost entirely gone. She must have 
remained from the previous summer in 
the hive with her daughter. 

In May, 1874, I formed a mammoth 
hive of 32 frames from my other stocks, 
by taking brood from those likely to 





swarm, and introduced a very prolific 
queen. On June 16th, I found queen cells 
nearly ready to hatch, which I removed. 
On June 23, I again examined the brood 
nest in the same hive, which was arranged 
with two entrances, one at each end, and 
found queen cells capped but no queen 
was to be found. The young queen be- 
came fertile, and took charge of the brood 
department. On August 9th, I examined 
the entire hive, and found to my surprise, 
that the old queen had removed to the 
other end of the hive and was mistress of 
an independent colony while her daugh- 
ter occupied the old brood nest. They 
remained in that condition until in the 
latter part of September, when I sepa- 
rated them by a division board. 

I now have a colony, situated at some 
distance from my apiary in which there 
has been two queens since about the 20th 
of July last. The mother is purely fertil- 
ized while the daughter has mated with a 
black drone. The larger portion of the 
stock is now hybrid, yet there are some 
young bees which I am satisfied are the 
progeny of the old queen. On examina- 
tion last Monday I found both queens on 
one card, both apparently engaged in 
laying eggs, but the older one much less 
active than her daughter. If she is there 
when next I visit the vicinity, J will 
remove her and introduce her to a new 
colony, with a view of testing her ability 
as an egg layer. She is only three years 
old, but was crippled in her wings, by the 
bees when introduced to her present 
home; since which time, I have prevented 
her swarming by dividing, except in one 
instance, in 1874, when she was returned 
to the hive, after a vain effort to go with 
her swarm. 

There will be no surplus honey in this 
locality this year. My hives are at this 
date, Sept. 17, crowded with brood and 
very populous and well supplied with 
honey in brood department, and if weather 
is favorable I may be compelled to ex- 
tract some from the center of the hives as 
the queens become crowded out of laying 
room. Success to THE AMERICAN LEE 
JOURNAL. J.E. RB. 

Lima, Ohio. 





Burying Bees. 


As there seems to be such varied suc- 
cess in wintering bees by burying them, 
I will endeavor to give my experience. 
Before I commenced bee-keeping in mov- 
able-comb hives, I was very much inter- 
ested in the business by reading the Bee 
Keeper's Journal and the Text Book, and 
thought I had learned enough from them 
to make me a successful bee-keeper; but 
I soon found that I was mistaken; that I 
would have to learn more from actual ex- 
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perience than I had ever learned by read- 
ing, if Lever became a successful apiarist. 


Oue fall I had thirty stocks of black 
bees, and not having a cellar to winter 
them in, I concluded to bury them, as I 
had read considerable in favor of it. I 
dug my pits long enough to hold from 
three or four to ten stocks each, and wide 
and deep enough to pack under and 
around and between them with corn 
stalks, and over them with straw, and 
then have the tops of them just below the 
surface of the ground. I then covered 
them with six or eight inches of earth, as 
near as I could guess. My hives 
various kinds — movable-comb and some 
box hives—in most of which I had made 
large openings in the tops for obtaining 
box honey. The box hives I placed in 
an upright position, except one or two 
that [ laid on the side. 

lie movable-comb hives I placed in an 
upright position with the caps off, and 
put the straw on the frames. Before I 
put them in the pits I depopulated seven- 
teen (17) of them, according to Mr. Hos. 
mer’s plan. I buried the thirty stocks 
with the full expectation that I would 
take out thirty all right in the spring; 
but during the winter I became somewhat 
uneasy about them — perhaps occasioned 
by something I had + ig aig wrote to 
Mr. Hosmer and told him how I had 
mauayed my bees, and asked him what 
he thought about them. In reply he said, 
They are, in my opinion, all right. I 
then rested easy about them until I took 
them out in March, when, to my sad dis- 
appointment, I found seven stocks dead; 
the other twenty-three varied from a hand- 
full of live bees to a full stock in good 
condition. Of the seven that were dead, 
some of them were very wet, while others 
were dry as dust. The stocks that were 
depopulated came through by far the best, 
on an average, though one box hive lying 
on its side, came through best of all, and 
it was the only one that I considered in 
first-class condition. 
them that were not depopulated were 
nearly destroyed by the moth-wormg, it 
being warm enough in the pits to keep 
them breeding all winter. 


Almost immediately after I got my bees 
out of the pits they began dwindling 
away, and I kept losing and doubling up 
stocks, until the honey season came on, 
when I had but five stocks left, all in the 
Star movable-comb hives — having trans- 
ferred my box hives—but two of which 
got strong enough to swarm that summer. 

then depended on natural swarming, 
which is a thing of the past with me now. 
I now have mostly Italians, and get large 


yields of honey and a good increase of 


stocks, and consider them far superior to 
the native bees. S. K. Marsn. 
Ionia co., Mich. 


were of 


Quite a number of 


| 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


What is Honey? 


In the November number of THE AMERI. 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, page 262, Mr. Fother- 
ingham differs with me in regard to 
honey. Our apparent difference of opin- 
ion is only a misconstruction of the sen- 
tence. I agree with him that honey isa 
saccharine matter to which is added cer. 
tain substances, whose flavor indicates 
from what it is derived. Hence, we may 
say: All saccharine matter that has passed 
through the sac of the bee, is hone 2y; but 
the quality is determined solely by the 
source from which it is derived. We 
have, therefore, white clover, white sage, 
fruit blossom, locust, buckwheat, catnip 
honey, ete. White clover honey, because 
the saccharine matter was collected by the 
bees from white clover blossoms, and so 
of the other varieties. 

If we feed our bees with sugar syrup 
and they deposit it in their cells, that 
deposit might be called hone y, also; be- 
cause it passed through the honey sac of 
the bee, and had imparted to it the acid 
peculiar to honey. We should perhaps 
cal] it “‘cane sugar honey.” But I claim 
that it is not as good as white clover 
honey. Were I to buy it, I should only 
pay the lowest figure for it. ; 

We cultivate a taste for a certain kind 
of coffee or tea, and I suppose the same 
rule holds good in regard to honey. In 
our white clover country, for instance, I 
find that white clover honey is the article 
preferred, while I am told by friends that 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, lowa and Minne- 
sota, bass-wood honey has the best reputa- 
tion there. 

I think it was the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, 
our teacher and benefactor, who first 
advanced the idea that bee poison pro- 
duced colic in some persons. This bee 
poison is seen on the stinger of every bee 
when irritated, snd shines still, on the 
comb, after the stinger has disappeared. 
If introduced into our skin it produces 
swelling; and if eaten, although in a dry 
state and unobserved, it produces colic. 
This poison, drying up on the comb and 
adhering to it,is very likely the cause 
why persons are not so affected when eat- 
ing machine-extracted honey. It is gen- 
erally hard to persuade a person, once 
prejudiced to the use of honey, to give 
the matter a fair test. But in several 
instances where this matter came under 
my observation, I found it correct. 

Many of my friends, when offering 
honey, will assure me that their honey 
was well ripened and capped _ before 
extracted. To all such I say, that when I 
buy their honey, it matters not whether it 


was capped or ripened before extracted or 
not. It is of much more importance to 
know that the honey is clover, buckwheat 
or bass-wood honey, or whatever else it 
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may be. To keep each kind by itself, is 
the principal thing in my estimation, and 
this cannot generally be done by waiting 
until the honey is capped. Ripening, as 
Novice calls it, is better done in an open 
vessel than in the bee hive. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Cuas. F. Moura. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Comb Foundations. 


Tos. G. NEwMAn:—On page 261 of 
this month’s Journal appears a communi- 
cation signed “B. Lunderer.” In reply 
to which I send you a letter giving the 
experience of a bee keeper. I have other 
letters agreeing exactly with Mr. Gardner 
and in direct contradiction to your cor- 
respondent’s experience. JoHN Lone. 

Mr. Lone:—Since writing you, we 
have had a good yield of honey from the 
Aster, and I have given your foundations 
atrial in some of my strongest colonies, 
and although bees at this season of the 
year are not disposed to build comb, nor 
even to lengthening out partially-built 
ones; owing, I suppose, to the cool nights, 
yet I find that they have built out the 
cells on the foundations to nearly the full 
length, and have also in several instances 
extended the comb to near the bottom 
bar of the frame, without one drone cell. 
This of itself is‘one great advantage, as a 
great many colonies are prone to build 
drone comb at all seasons of the year, 
and thus ruin the stock, as they soon 
have too few workers to store more than 
the drones will consume. 

J. R. GARDNER. 

Christiansburg, Va., Oct. 14, 1875. 


a 


Voices from among the Hives. 


WARREN Co., Onto.—Nov. 12, 1875-— 
“T have 140 stands of Italian bees. Have 
kept bees for 50 years. I am well pleased 
with the JoURNAL and could not well do 
without it.”’ JEREMIAH Woop. 


3UTLER Co., lowa.—‘‘ I have done well 
with my bees. I wintered ten swarms; 
they came out well and increased to 
twenty-two; I have taken from them 350 
ibs of extracted honey.” 
E. EIKENBERRY. 
La Porte Co., Uran.—Oct. 29, 1875.— 
“Three years ago I started with one col- 
ony of Italians, and divided twice the first 
year, once the second, and was left with 
one colony every spring. I doubled my 
hive this year, and took but two cards of 
honey from the two hives, so as not to 
rob them. They have increased their 
number four times, at least, and the hives 
are full of honey and brood.” 
Mrs. H. Mapsen. 


|. bloom in early spring, 


Verona, LEE Co., Miss.—Nov. 6, 1875. 
—‘] see in last number of BEE JOURNAL, 
that W. J. Andrews sent $1.00 to Adair 
and cannot hear from him. In April 
1874, I sent him $7.50 by registered letter. 
I got his return receipt for the letter. I 
have written to him repeatedly since, and 
have never heard from him since. 

T. W. Jonson. 


Santa Rosa, Cau.—Oct. 31, 1875.—“ I 
was glad to see the report of P. H. Bo- 
hart. I sold him one-half of my bees 
before leaving Mo. There are but few 
bees kept in this county, and I think I 
shall return to’ Mo., in the spring. If 
any one has a good home in the States, he 
should remain there.” JoHN SHEERER. 


KaurrMan Co., Texas.—Nov. 15, 1875. 
—‘I had poor success this year, did not 
average one swarm to the hive, and only 
about 15 ibs of honey. Honey locust, 
wild plum, and horse mint are the three 
best honey plants here. The first two 
and last about 
three weeks—the other in summer when 
other flowers are scarce, and continue 
about six weeks.” A. H. R. Bryant. 


Crepar Co., Mo.—Oct. 30, 1875.—* Last 
spring I commenced with two Italian 
colonies, bought from E. Liston, Virgil 
City, and nine others in box and log 
gums. I transferred the nine with success, 
and increased to twenty-five—three natural 
and eleven artificial swarms. I extracted 
2,000 tbs. Having purchased five more 
colonies, 1 have now thirty, all in good 
condition.” J. F. Lynn. 


LEBANON, InpD.—Nov. 10, 1875.—** The 
friend of bee-keepers for this month, has 
arrived. I find its pages full of valuable 
information both for novices and vetrans 
in apiculture. I commenced bee-keepin 
in the season of 1871. The first oer 
had one colony affected with dysentery. 
The next year I increased to 14 and lost 
all but one in wintering. In 1873 I 
increased that one to nine and wintered 
all safely. In 1874, I increased to 16, and 
lost all but two with dysentery. This 
spring I increased to three, but can report 
no success till Aug. 15th. Take all the 
time, I have had about enough surplus to 
keep even with expenses.” 

M. L. HoLLincsworTH. 


MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa.—Nov. 1, 1875. 
—]T put nine stands of bees in the cellar 
in the fall of 1874; three died before 
spring; four more before flowers came. 
I bought two more in spring and one of 
those died, leaving three when flowers 
came, with plenty of comb and considera- 
ble honey, all the stands leaving some 
honey. I divided the three till I have 
eleven, using the old comb and honey. 
This fall I have fed the eleven, 100 tbs 
coffee A sugar, and think they are stron 
enough in bees and stores to winter. 
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have watched our groceries for box or 
extracted honey and have talked with 
many of the bee-keepers of this county, 
and I don’t believe it will average one 
pound of surplus honey to the stand, take 
the county through—the bee business cer- 
tainly has not been encouraging to begin- 
ners, here.”’ O. B. BARRows. 

Newsore, N. Y.—Nov. 17, 1875.— 
“One year ago last Spring I commenced 
to keep bees. Bought two box hives with 
black bees; one a good one, in an old 
rickety box hive, having plenty of bees 
and white comb, the other almost worth- 
less: they both swarmed. One made 25 
tbs of box honey, the other about 12 ibs. 
During the summer I received 18 hives 
on shares, in all kinds of hives. Seven 
were Italians, the rest hybrids and blacks. 
I put them all in celler but two, on Decem- 
ber ist. Took them out April ist. All 
wintered first-rate and it seemed as though 
they had not consum:d 10 ibs each. I 
cleaned out each hive as I set them out, 
before they got warmed up, and had no 
trouble in doing it. I fed some rye flour, 
but they would not take much of it; I did 
not feed any honey or syrup. I lost five 
hives during April and May. 

“The two wintered out-of-doors was so 
large I could not get them into the cellar; 
one of these the mice destroyed, the other 
came out first-rate though it has not 
swarmed or made a pound of surplus 
honey. They were well prepared for win- 
ter, by opening the holes on top and put- 
ting a stick across; over these I put a 
thick carpet, on the carpet was six inches 
or more of waste hair that I got from the 
Brush Factory, and over all, thick paper 
well pressed down. Hair is a much better 
thing than husks or bran, as it is always 
dry and retains the heat. 
to winter out-of-doors should try it; they 
would never use anything that retains 
moisture again. 

“My bees commenced to swarm June 
14th, not one-half of them have swarmed. 
I have now 24 good, large swarms in good 
shape for winter; made one artificial 
swarm and one nucleus. One of black 
bees, in my new kind of hive, has made 
about 70 ibs of box honey; one Italian, 
in Langstroth hive, about 60 tbs, and one 
40 tbs, and so on down to nothing; some 


Those that wish | 


neither swarmed or made a pound of | 


honey. I had, on June Ist, 17 hives and 
one of them queenless; I gave them brood 
twice and saved them. I have about 320 
ibs from all together in four tb boxes, 
which I sell at 30 cents per tb, and all is 
sold but 28 tbs, and that will soon be. 
I have a Novice Extractor, but have not 
used it yet and do not think I will much, 
as box honey sells much the best. 

“The principal source of honey in this 
section, is apple blossoms, locust and 
white clover. We have no bass-wood and 


only a few tulip trees, about one mile off. 


“Last winter killed off about all in 
this section. One man had 40 hives, win- 
tered on their summer stands, and lost 
every one; and others lost nearly all. 
These people usually get a few pounds of 
mussed honey, as I call it, by killing their 
bees in the fall, and they hardly believe 
it when I tell them I got 70 tbs in boxes 
from one hive, in as poor a season as this. 

“T think you have struck the key note, 
when you requested bee-keepers to report 
the honey-producing plants, etc. It is a 
great pleasure to read how others have 
done, even if we cannot do as well our. 
selves.” M. D. DuBotrs. 


HENDERSON Co., N. C.—Nov. 9, 1875.— 
“Bees commenced to gather pollen Feb. 
26th, from the alder; the fruit trees 
bloomed out early, but were all killed. 
We. had a late, cold, backward spring 
and large numbers of hives that went safe 
through the winter, died before they 
could get honey to save them. My first 
swarm was on the 22nd of April, which 
swarm, gave me 64 ibs of surplus honey 
in the comb and filled a Quinby hive. T 
furnished them three sheets of comb; the 
hive they came out of gave me four natu- 
ral swarms, and they are all in a good 
condition to go through the winter. That 
hive and its increase gave me 90 tbs of 
honey, and four good hives. I had under 
my Charge 25 hives of bees, most of them 
weak, some of them (four hives) had just 
built up strong enough to go through the 
winter. Six I had to unite with others. 


Seven swarms went to the woods; six of 


them were two miles from me; I now 
have 40 hives in good condition to go 
through the winter. We had a killing 
frost on the 18th of May that killed most 
of the tulip blooms, black gum and wild 
cherry. 

“The three best honey-producing trees 
are the tulip tree, red sumac and sour- 


wood. The tulip commences to bloom 
about May 18th, and continues three 
weeks; the red sumac commences the 


Jast days of June or first of July, and 
about the time it is in full bloom the sour- 
wood commences; the sumac is in bloom 
about 10 days and the honey is so plenty 
on them that it looks like a small swarm 
of bees settled on it. 


“The sourwood commenced to bloom 
this year July 3d, and lasted 26 days, from 
which we always get most of our surplus 
honey. These trees grow readily from 
seed, or by transplanting; the golden 
rods and asters have done better this fall 
than I ever knew them to do before. On 
the 23d of September, the bees for one 
hour and a half brought in honey far 
ahead of anything I ever saw before, it 
was like a swarm returning. We had a 
killing frost on the 25th of Sept.; bees 
carried in the last pollen on Oct. 23d.” 

Rosert T. JONEs. 
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American Bee Jounal, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year............esecees $2.00 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time ....... 9.00 


All higher clubs at the same rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
SP: ACE. 


| 1 Mo.|2 Mos|3 Mos|6 8/6 Mos| 1 Year. 











an 320083 00 $4 087 Os 12 00 | 
946 TGECR. 22. cece 300, 450, 6 00) 10 00} 18 00 
2 Inches ..... 3 50/6 00| 8 00] 13.00) 23 00 
3 Inches ..... 5 00' 8 50) 11 50) 18 00) 33 00 
4 Inches ..... 6 50, 10 50! 14 00) 23 00 40 00 
5 EReROe ..+< | 9 00 14 50; 18 00) 33 00! 60 00 
1 Column ....| 11 00) 18 00) 21 50} 42 00) 80 00 
ee 16 00) 25 00) 40 00; 60 00) 115 00 
eS 20 00) 35 00) 50 00) 80 00} 150 00 


Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 


Next page to reading matter and last page of 


cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. ‘Tran- 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, 


Chicago, Til. 








We will sell single copies 
each. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 

Advertisements must reach this office 
by the 20th of the month, to insure inser- 
tion in the next issue. 


for 20 cents 


— ——p> oa - 


Our New Club Rates. 


We will send one copy of THE AMERI- 
CAN Bree JourRNAL and either of the fol- 
lowing periodicals for one year, for the 
prices named below: 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 


Novice’s Gleanings for........... $2.50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine.... 3.25 
BEOOU'S TOO WEI. 6 tics cscscvcns 3.25 
All four Bee publications......... 5.00 
Swine and Poultry Journal....... 2.50 
The Chicago Weekly Tribune.... 3.20 
The ” Weekly Inter-Ocean 3 20 
The Weekly Journal ... 3.20 
The Ks Weekly Post & Mail 3.20 
ce EY eee 3.7 

The Young Folks’ Monthly...... 3.00 
"EMO FERITIO POTN. 6 5n2 ss os 00s 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.......... 2.25 
Voice of Masonry........:0.0200 4.25 
Demorest’s Monthly............+. 5.50 





det Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
18@25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@12c 

Choice white comb honey is in good 
demand; also bright yellow. Extracted, 
dull; and for dark honey there is no call. 

NEW YORK.—Quotations from E. A 
Walker, 135 Oakland St., Greenport, L. I. 

White honey in small glass boxes, 25c; 
dark 15@20c. Strained honey, 8@10c. 
Cuban honey, $1.00 # gal. St. Domingo, 
and Mexican, 90@95c # gal. 

CINCINNATI.—Quotations from C. F. 
Muth, 976 Central Avenue. 

MACHINE ExTRACTED HONEY IN SHIP- 
PING ORDER: 


1 tb jars (12 cases) per gross...... $39 00 
1 th “ (12 jars) percase ... ... 3 50 
2 ib ‘“ (12 cases) per gross...... 72 00 
2% “ (12 jars) per case........ 6 50 


In regard to the honey market I would 
say: The honey market is very brisk. I 
have sold more honey this fall than dur- 
ing all last winter. For this winter I ex- 
pect a very good trade. No change of 
prices in extracted honey. Comb honey 
in small boxes or small frames sells at 
25@30c. #2 tb. Cuas. F. Mura. 

ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from W. G. 
Smith, 419 North Main street. 

Choice white comb, 22@25c; Extracted, 
12@14c; Strained, 6@9c. 

SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations from 
Stearns & Smith, 423 Front street. 


Ct) 


White, in frames, 20@224gc. Dark, 10 
@12 Strained, 7@lic. Beeswax, 27 
@30c. 

sia tii 


("We want No. 4o0f Vol. 3, and No. 
6 of Vol. 6 AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL. We 
will pay 50 cents each for them to any one 
who wants to spare them. Send to this 
office at once. 





JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


80 Colonies in Box and 40 Colonies in 
Movable-comb Hives. 
Price SH and $S. 
For sale, also, Several Hundred Honey- 
Boxes, an Extractor, ete., lam going South. 


GEO. H. BYRNS, 


Nov2m. pa. Pratt’ 8 Hollow, Madison Co., B.7. 





The Rev. 8. Hi. PLATT'S '$ FAI TH Cc URE of lame- 


=f ness of 25 years” standing, reported 
THREE by the press as a * recent miracle: 

MONTHS} a complete statement by bimoett, 64 

FREE pages, by mail, 15 cents. 8S. HAR- 








| ISON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Also, UNION IN CHRISTY, an illustrated paper, 
sent THREE MONTHS FREE on trial; 60 cts. a year, 
25 cts. to Agents, Clergymen, or Reading Rooms. 
Agents wanted, terms liberal. Send now, to 
Nov75tf H. A. KING, 37 Park Row, N. Y.~ 
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AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 


PURE ITALIAN BEES. 


I would say to my former patrons and others, 

that [am devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Kees and Quer ns. I have been breeding 
Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the £ oney Bee, sent, - post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


oa mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
reeding. 
For further particulars address 
AARON BENEDICT. 
feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 


Imported Bees! 


AVING sold all our colonies with Imported 

Queens this spring, we have determined to 

continue the importation of Bees on a larger 
scale than ever. We therefore offer 


IMPORTED QUEENS 


ae the best districts of Italy, during the season 
of 1875 
Price, one Queen 
~ 
Remember, that we pay to the Italian Breeders 
thirty per cent. more than the regular price, to 
secure none but young, good, prolific Queens. 
Remember, also, that we are the only 
regular Importers of ITALIAN BEES in 
America. 
Send for Circular to 
CH. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Ti. 





FINN’S 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive. 


HE last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely every 
time on thei ir summer stands. Circular of testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL for Dec., 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jaeper Co., Lowa. 


PARKER H. SWEET, Jr., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 


American & Foreign Patents, 


And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


EDERAL BUILDINGS E. cor. 7th and F 
sts., P. O. Box 251, W oe D.C. Cor- 
respondence invited from persons interested in 
Patent mattere. Advice and consultation with- 
out charge. Book of Instructions sent free on 
receipt of stamp to any address. mayly 


I} SEPTEMBER if 
Price List for Queens. 


URING the month of September, we will 
send Thirteen (13) Italian Queens, very hand- 
some, large, prolific, and warranted pure, for 
Twelve Dollars ($12). 
ee sent by mail and safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Any meee x less than 13, $1.00 each. 


sL : 
Septi* Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 











THE |. X. L. BEE-HIVE, 


ATENTED by J. & W. Barnes, 1874, is con- 

structed upon an entirely new principle, ob- 
viating all the objections to side and top opening 
hives, and embraces valuable improvements over 
all others. It is simple and cheap; as nearly 
moth-proof as a hive can be made, and is a per- 
fect protection from robber bees; can be thor- 
oughly examined in one minute; yields the largest 
per cent. of surplus honey; the brood and surplus 
honey frames examined and removed independent 
of each other. Ventilation perfect. Approved by 
every — bee-keeper. Took first premium 
at the Iowa and Missouri State Fairs of 1874 (these 
being the only State Fairs at which it was exhib- 
ited), and at all County Fairs where exhibited, 
over the best Hives in use. 


PRICES: 
ee $4. 
Wholesale,  ecnndnacenseneds<coacds~eaar 5.00 
Individual Right and Sample Hive.......... 9.00 


Colony of Italian Bees, with tested Queen...15.00 
Queens subject to a discount Jater in the season. 
Address BARNES & TALBOT, Centerville, 

Appanoose Co., Lowa, for Queens and Bees; also 

for Hives and Territory in State of lowa. 

For Hives and Territory in other States, address 
Josiah Barnes, Centerville. lowa, or Wm. Barnes, 
St. Louis, Mo., care of H. B. Poorman & Co., 912 
North Second st. 

Send for Book of Instruction, price 25 cents. 


Read what L. C. Waite, corresponding editor of 
the National Bee Journal, says: 

I have examined the I. X. L. Bee-Hive, recently 
patented by J. & W. Barnes. and can truthfully 
say. that it is one of the few Patent Hivee that is 
really good. It is simple, easily made. and is a 
No. 1 Hive., I would therefore recommend it to 
bee-keepers generally L. C. WAITE 

St. Louis, Mo. 

All bee-keepers visiting Centerville are request- 

ed to visit our apiary. {T] apl-tf 


HONEY JARS. 


On. E (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6. = 





One ” 2 “ * flint glass ” 3 0 
Two “ “ “ “ 1.00 
Corks for 1 and 2 > & jars per gross ag 
Tin Foil Caps * 1.20 
Labels for i =e as 5 


A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5.00 
One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Pat.) pr. gross 17 m4 
Labels for same, 6 

A thousand Labels for same, address printed 


PE hinds en iiasiweniscasaknanenuwes «ae 
Uncapping Kniv es, as good as any, each..... 50 
per doz... 4.50 
Alsike Clov er Seed, per a TO: 15.00 
CCC CECR TE ee 4 
7 - ” © I cscwasivneses 45 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 
Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 

For further particulars address, 
CH AS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


v INEYARD APIARY.’ 


TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 











eee 5 00 ) Reared ta 
te rT) 

Two nate ates eee ees 9 1 00 > ruil Colonies. 

OE EERIE 12 00) 


Or Sent in Full Colonies at $15.00 each. 


Address JOSEPH M. BROOKS, 
Box 130 Columbus, Indiana, 


Sept75y1 
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VWoocAaAL NKTORES. 


WITHi 


Piano Accompaniment. 

Mother Goose Melodies. Beautifally illus- 
trated. (Ask for Novello’s Edition, or you will 
eta cheap photograph copy.) $1.50 in boards; 
ull gilt, $2.50. 

Shining Lights. A collection of Sacred Songs. 
$1.75 in boards; - and gilt, $2.50. 

Golden Leaves. Vols. I and a" A collection 
of Songs and Choruscs, by W. 8S. Hays. Each 
vol. $1.75 in boards ; cloth and silt, $2.50. 

Hearth and Home, Sweet Sounds and Fire- 
ride Echoes. Three vols. of Choice Home 
Sougs, by Hays, Danke, ete. Each vol. $1.75 in 
boards; cloth and gilt, $2 50. 

Priceless Gems. A fine collection of Songs, 
by Wallace, Thomas, Keller, etc. $1.75 in 
boards: cloth and gilt, $2.50. 

Peters’ Household Melodies. Vol I. Con- 
taining all the latest and best songs by Hays, 
Danks, Thomas, Stewart (about 100 songs), $3 
in boards; cloth and gilt, $4. 

The Opera at Home. A collection of Standard 
Opera Songs, selected from over 2% Operas. $3 
in boards: cloth and gilt, $4. 

German Volkslieder Album, 40 songs, with 
Eng. and Ger. text, $2.50. 

Mendelssohn’s 76 Songs. 
edition. Full gilt, $8.50. 

The same for a deep voice, in 2 vols., 8vo. each, 
$2.50 in paper; cloth, $3.50. 
Schumann’s Vocal Album, 
Eng. and Ger. text. 

$3.50. 

Sunlight of Song. A collection of Sacred 
and Moral Songs, beautifully illustrated by the 
Bros. Dalziel. Full gilt, $4.00 
Alsoa large collection of PIANO WORKS. 

Catalogues of which wiil be sent on Ag 
Address, J.L. PETERS, 483 Broadway, 
decim 


Elegant folio 


30 songs with 
$2.50 in paper: full gilt, 


E ADE R, you can save money by ordering 

all your papers and magazines through 

our CLUB AGENCY, at reduced rates. Get 

oar catalogue at once. ,#"We offer special 

inducements on the Bee Journals. 

J. i. NELLIS & BRO., Canajoharie, N. Y. 
dec ly 





$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfitand 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
Novi ‘Dy a 


A w EEK to Agents, Old and Young, 
Male and Femaie, in their locality. 
Terms and OUTFIT FREE. Address P. 


O. VICKERY & CO, Augusta, Maine. 








Octém 


THOUSANDS OF SWARMS 


CAN BE SAVED BY 
STAUFFER’S NEW MODE 


OF 
WINTERING ON SUMMER STANDS. 


For explanation and full directions, enclose 
one dollar, and if not perfectly satisfied with the 
plan by next spring, I will refund the money. 

Address, B. G. STAUFFER, 
Oct3mp. Bachmaneville, Dauphin Co., Pa. 





LANGSTROTH BEE HJVES 
FOR 1876. 





will receive orders for Langstroth Bee Hives, 
cut ready to nail, for $1.50 each, until Jan. Ist, 
876. Address, 
R. R. MURPHY, 


Oct3m Fulton, Whiteside Co., Ill. 










1876! 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


W. D. HOWELLS 
Will contribute a new American Novel, en- 
titled ** Private Theatricale,” the scene of which 
is laidin a New England summer boarding-place 
and will also furnish Sketches of Life and 
Character 

MES. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE 
Will continue her charming autobiographical 
papers, * Old Woman’s Gossip,” commenced 
in the August ATLANTIC. 

MARK TWAIN 
Wil! add to his capital sketches of ** Old Times 
on the Mississippi * some new papers in his in- 
imitable vein. 

GEN, 0. O. HOWARD 
Will contribute in three papers his recollections 
of three of the most famous Battles of the 


War. 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 

Author of ** My Summer in a Garden,” will des- 
cribe Oriental Travelin his graphic and de- 
lightful style. 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR., 

A recognized authority on the subject, will 
treatably and attractively of Rau.Roap MaTrEeRs 
in the many aspects in which they interest and 
affect the public. 

T. B. ALDRICH, 

Fresh from a summer on the Continent, will 
contribute some sparkling sketches of Kuxo- 
PEAN TRAVEL. 

Henry W. Longfellow, James Russell Low- 
ell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and John G. 
Whittier, will coutinue to furnish their latest 
poetical productious to the public through the 
ATLANTIC. Poetry may also be expected trom J. 
T. TROWBRIDGE, T. B. ALDRICH, MRS. 
THAXTER, and other favorite writers. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL, OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES, E. P. WHIPPLE, W. D. 
HOWELLS, JOHN FISKE, and other well- 
known and competent scholars will contribute 
literary articles and essays. 

Henry UO. Lea, 
author of * Superstition and Force,” has prom- 
ised some.valuable papers on WITCHCRAFT. 

Questions of Public Interest 
Will be discussed upon the plan originated by 
the ATLANTIc of having both sides presented 
independently by representative and authorita- 
tive writers. The magazine will present, as in 
the case of Free Trade, the opposite sides of 
the questions of Currency, Catholicism and 
State Education, Railroads, State and Muni- 
cipal Debts, State Rights and Centralization, 
by the leading publicists of the country. 

The Departments 
Of RECENT LITERATURE, MUSIC, “et 
and EDUCATION will be filled menthly, 
heretofore, with able and vigorous editorial 
articles and reviews. 

TERMS: Single or specimen numbers, 35 

Cents. Yearly Subscription, $4.00, Postage 


Free. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The November and December ATLANTIC (con- 
taining the opening chapters of Mr. Howell's new 
story) will be sent iree to all new subscribers for 
1876 who remit the full subscription price $4.00 
direct to the publishers before Dec mber 15th. 
For $5.00 sent direct to them the Publishers will 
send the ATLANTIC through 1876 and a euperb, life- 
size portrait of the poet Longfellow, just com- 
pleted, and one of the finest pictures of the kind 
ever published. This portraitcan be purchased 
only by subscribers to the ATLaNTIc, 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a 
—, -order, drafton New York or Boston. or 

et letter to A. O. Houeuton & Co. River- 
e Press, Cambrige, Mass. 
= 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston 

—" AND HOUGHTON, New York. 

eclm. 
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Chicago Advertisements. 





UNION NATIONAL BANK 


Issues Certificates of Deposit. 
W. F. Coolbaugh, 
President. 


CHICAGO. 


Washington & 
LaSalle Streets, 


Puts 





$30.00 controls 5000 Bushels of Grain 
for 30 days. $2,500 and upwards is fre- 
quently realized on an investment ot 
& $200. Parties desiring to operate in a 
large or sinall way, with equal certain- 

ties of success, or those wishing for in- 
formation How to make and how to 


Calls. save, Address 
POWERS & Co., 


CHICAGO, GRAIN BROKERS, 


wit 177 Madison St. 


BIGGES chance ever offered Agents. We 


have work and money for all, men 
Women, Boys and Girls, whole or spure time, day- 
time or evening, at home or traveling. Light 
work, short hours; more money than you can make 
on salary and perfe: tly independent, being your 


own employer. OurAGEN are making from 
$5 to $2) per day. ; working from 
four to six hours. Forfurther particulars send 3c. 


stamp and receive by return mail, our large 
Illustrated Catalogue of new novelties and useful 


sri NN a tsk CHICAGO. 


decly 
10 000 Lady Agents wanted to sell Ellis’ 
J9 Stocking and Skirt Supporter. Large 
rofits to ayents. Send for circulars. 
tARY & BURR, Gen. Agts.,L. B.524, Chicago, Ill. 

decly 











NOTICE. 
Merchants, Lawyers, Slergymen, Phys- 
icians, Farmers---Young and Old. 
EMEMBER! We ask all to send to us for 
Diamonds, Watches, Sterling Silver- 
ware, or Silver Plate, fine gold and medium- 
priced Jewelry. We guarantee every article as 
represented when sold. 18 K. Wedding Rings 
and Bridal Gifts of every kind. Any article in 
our stock sent to any address C. O. D. and goods 
allowed to be opened for examination, on receipt 
of enough to pay the Express Charges. Watches 
repaired and fine time guaranteed, also Jewelry 
manufactured to order. 
Call or address R. J. MORSE & CO., Importers 
8S. E. Cor. Lake and Clark Streets, Chicago, I11. 
N. B.—Parties wishing five goods at low prices, 
will consult their own interests by ordering from 
us. Catalogues seut to Dealers or Agents on re- 
ceipt of 3c. stamp, 


$5 to $2 


Novi5y1 


EMPLOY MENT.— Men, women and 


agents, we have just 
what you need. Our 9x11 Mounted Chromos out- 
sell anything in the market. Mr. Persons writes: 
“I struck out yesterday, and by working easy four 
hours, cleared $7.” A lady has just reported her 
profits for the forenoon as $5; yesterday up to 2 
o'clock she cleared $7.50. We can prove beyond 
question that one agent ordered 5,600 of these 
chromos in eleven working days. We have the 
largest and finest assortment in the United States; 
hundreds of choice subjects from which to select. 
We will send you an assorted 100 of the best sell- 
ingon receipt of $6.00. Send in your orders or 
give usacall. Sample by mail 25c., or 12 for $1. 

J. LATHAM & CO., 

419 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
P. O. Box 2154. Novimp 








per day athome. Samples worth $1 
free. St1NsON & Co.,Portland, Maine. 





BOOKS FOR THE MILLION 
WM. M. ALLISON ’S 


‘BOOK STORE, 


128 Nassau StrEET, New York. 


I keep a large Stock of Books constantly on 
hand, which I will sell at the 


Lowest Market Price, 
and many much below the regular price, viz.: I 
will send anv of the following books. by mail, 
postpaid, at Twenty-Five per cent. below regular 
rates: 
Shakespeare. Byron, 

Milton, Moore, Scott, 
Burns, Tennyson, 


Hood, Dante, 
and all the Poets, cloth gilt, retail, $1.50, sent by 
mail, $1.13. 

Also, Arabian Nights, Scottish Chiefs. Children 
of the Abbey, or any other book published at 
$1.50, sent prepaid for $1.13. 

Diamond Dickens, 14 volumes, illustrated, re- 
tail, $1.50, at 75 cts. per volume. 

I can furnish, at regular price, postpaid, any 
book in the New York market. 

Send all orders to 
WM. L. ALLISON, 

128 Nassau Street, N, Y. 


CHROMOLITHOGRAPHIC PLATES, 
Upon the anatomy and the enemies of Bees. 

A set of 30 microscopic, colored pictures, which 
have been highly er at the Universal Exposi- 
tion of Vienna and at the German Meeting of bee- 
keepers at Halle on der Saale. 

These plates that have been drawn by the En- 
gineer, Mr. Francisco Chrici of Milan and Count 
Gaetano Barbo,and printed under the immediate 
inspection of the Central Association for encour- 
agement of bee-culture in Italy, concerm: 

A comb with the different sorts of cells. 
Eggs and larva—Microscopic enlargement. 
Worker's nympha. 
Italian Queen bee (Apis liguistica.) 
Italian Worker-bee. 
Italian Drone. 
Head of the Queen (antennae, 
mandibule.) 
Head of the Drone (antenna, and eyes 
9. Head of the Worker (antenn@ eyes and 
mandibule.) 
mandibule.) 
10. Uncompounded eyes (greatly magnified.) 
11. Compounded eye of worker. 
12. Legs of the worker. 
13. Organs of the mouth. 
14. Organs of digestion. 
15 Wing of the Worker. 
16. Wax apparatus. 
17. Stinging apparatus of the worker. 
18. Stigmata, trachee and sacenti eris. 
19. Nervous system. 
20 Salivary glands in the head and thorax of 
the worker. 
Generative organs of the worker and of the 
fertile worker. 
22. Stinging apparatus of the Queen. 
23. Throbbing repel. 
24. Generative organs of the Queen with the 
spermatheka. 
Generative organs of the Drone. 
26. Penis and spermatozoa. 
27. Foul-brood with mycrowalis. 

28. Bee’s enemies—Moth. 

29. — coeca et polyster galticore mand’- 

ule. 

30. Sphinx atropos. 

The collection of the thirty plates is to be had 
at the small price of $5.50 inItaly. Orders may be 
sent to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
Chicago, I1l., and receive prompt attention. 


Nov2m 
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Independent Slate Writing | | 
BY DEPARTED SPIRITS. | 
MRS. KATE BLADE, 


326 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
Y\PIRIT PHENOMENA—Mesgages for Tests, 
Business, etc.,etc. Also, Examinations of Dis- 
eases and Disordered Conditions, with Magnetic 
Treatment, or Medicines, where indicated. 
ga" Your friends in the spirit world, come and 
write their own messayes. Letters by mail 
promptly answered. Send a lockof hair and state 
what is required—whether teste, business, or ex- 
amination of diseases. Fee $2.00. 
_Novly. 


ITALIAN QUEEN BEES 


rom 1875. 


SHALL breed Italian Queens for the coming 
season, from imported mothers of undoubted 
purity. Safe arrival and purity guaranteed in 
every shipment. Prices very 4 Circulars sent 
free. Address D. MYERS, 
aplly West Salem, Wi ayne C Co., Ohio. 


FOR INFORMATION 
YONCERNING Hives, Extractors, Bees, 
Queens, Bee Books, etc., enclose postage 


stamp to 
MRS. E. S. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


DR. BIGELOW, 


MMHE GREATEST SPECIALIST OF THE AGE 

in the Northwest, where he is well known, has 
established the LARGEST PRACTICE in the 
past TWENTY YEARS, in CHRONIC and SE- 
CRET DISEASES of both MALE and FEMALE, 
at 279 South Clark street, corner of Van Buren 
street. Chicago. Ill. 
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LOST MANHOOD! 

HOW IT CAN BE RESTORED. The Celebrated 

DR. BIGELOW, known throughout all the North- 

Western States, has prepared certain remedies 

for the cure of SPERMATORRHGA, or.NER- 


VOUS DEBILITY, ees BLOTCHES on 
the FACE and AVERSION to SOCIETY, etc., 


unfitting the afflicted for SOCIAL BUSINESS or 

MARRIED LIFE. These REMEDIES can be 

RELIED upon, as the Doctor has used them in his 

practice for the last TWENTY YEARS. 

See ET AT TS 
TO YOUNG MEN 

suffering from the effects of that dreadfully de 


structive disease, SPERMATORRH@A, caused 
by SELF ABUSE, the symptoms of which are 
Seminai Losses, INDIGESTION, IRRITA- 


BILITY, Loss of Manly Power, Frightful Dreams, 
sensation of falling when asleep, melancholy, 
self-distrust, confused memory, bashfulness and 
timidity, palpitation of the heart, flashes of heat, 
chilly sensations, restlessness, cold feet, at times 
voracious appetite, sallow complexion, blotches 
and pimples on the face, love of solitudy, ina- 
bility to concentrate the mind, AV ERSION TO 
SOCIETY. rendering MARRIAGE IMPROPER, 
such should apply at once. Every case can be 
cured. His reputation guarantees this fact. 
CIRCULARS sent for TWO 3 CT. STAMPS. 
His large work just published sent for $1.00, con- 
taining facts worth knowing. 

CE A i A TE 

SEXUAL PATHOLOGY. 

A practical and popular review on the repro- 
ductive organs, describing all that is known re- 
garding the structure, uses and abuses of the 
generative organs. 

In this volume of two hundred pages you get 
the substance of all that is known upon these 
matters, written in plain and terse language. It 
is emphatically a book for the people, and should 
be read by every person of a marriageable age. 
Price, one dollar. Address 
C. BIGELOW, M. D., 279 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


THE 


SILVER TONCUE 


ORGAN 


CHARMS THE WORLD 





Its merit, as a musical instrument of the 


| ees TT CLASS 


is causing its popularity to increase daily. 


For testimonials from leading musi- 
cians, Illustrated Catalogues and prices, 
Address, 


E. P. NEEDHAM & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


143 E. 


The St. Louis Mercantile Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


“m9 q} 


,Uleq} 0} o(quied 
‘BOLLUULY 0} Pemyuod jou BT 


THEODORE THOMAS Says: 
“The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are, in my 
judgment, the best instruments of the class made either in this 
They excel especially in richer, better 
The recent improvements, such as Resonant 


country or in Europe. 
qualities of tone. 


:sfug SSQVULS NNVHOS 


A wide acquaintance with musicians enables me to say that 
they generally regard the MASON & HAMLIN unequaled by 


any others.” 
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Cases, Vox Humana, etc., are of great value. 


OI SJUMUINAJSUT JUI[[90xX9 osoq, 


TEN NEW STYLES OF CABINET ORGANS 


Kkeady this month, including NEW AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTIONS, 


THE PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN, an exquisité combination of these Instruments. 

THE IMPROVED VOX CELESTE. when played loudly has the ring of a Clarion; when soft, the 
delicacy of an olian Harp. 

THE SERAPHONE is a delicate reed stop. ; 

THE ETAGERE CABINET ORGAN is an appropriate and useful combination, very elegant. 
New Solo and Combination Stops. Cases of new Designs—Highly Ornate. 


$0 << 


The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS were awarded THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
andjasDIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867, as the best instruments of the class 
in the world, and have always received highest honors in America. They are recommended by most 
eminent musicians of both hemispheres as unequaled, and are the only American Organs largely 
exported to Europe. 

New Catalogue this month, with full description of New Styles and Improvemente, sent FREE. 


Organs Sold for Cash, or for Monthly or Quarterly Payments; or 
Rented until Rent Pays for the Organ, 


ADDRESS 


Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


dec7m 80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 








